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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PEACE 
SOCIETY. 


The annual business meeting of the American Peace 
“Society was held in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, 
Boston, on the 31st of May, at 12 o’clock, noon, Robert 
Treat Paine, President, in the chair. 

Prayer was offered by Dr. L. H. Angier. Rev. G. W. 
Stearns was chosen secretary, pro tem. ‘The minutes of 
the last annual meeting were read and approved. 

President Paine who had been appointed assistant 
treasurer, on account of the resignation of the treasurer, 
submitted the treasurer’s annual statement (published in 
full below), which was approved and ordered to be filed. 

D. C. Heath, auditor, presented his report which 
showed that the accounts of the treasurer had been 
correctly kept. Ordered to be filed. 

The Annual Report of the Directors to the Society was 
then read and accepted, and the secretary instructed to 
print such portions of it as in his judgment might be 
suitable. (The Report is given below.) 

On behalf of a committee appointed by the Directors 
to propose changes, if necessary, in the Constitution of 
the Society, Hon. W. E. Sheldon proposed the following 
which were severally approved : 


First, that the words, ‘‘ and every donor of five dollars,” 
be stricken out of Article IV.; second, that the words, 
** and fifty dollars a Life Director,’’ be stricken from Arti- 
cle V.; third, that Article VIII, be stricken out and the 
following substituted in its place: ‘‘ The officers of the 
Society shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, 
a Treasurer, an Auditor, and a Board of Directors, con- 
sisting of not less than twenty members of the Society, 
including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, who 
shall be ex officio members of the Board. 


** All officers shall hold their offices until their succes- 
sors are appointed and the Board of Directors shall have 
power to fill vacancies in any office of the Society. 

‘* There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors 
to be chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, sub- 
ject to the Board of Directors, have the entire control of 
the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 

** Meetings of the Board of Directors or of the Execu- 
tive Committee may be called by the President, Secretary 
or two members of such body. 

‘** The Society or the Board of Directors may invite per- 
sons of well-known legal ability to act as honorary 
counsel.” 


The same committee reported a list of names of per- 
sons for the several offices of the Society. The report 
was accepted and the persons named elected by ballot to 
the respective offices. (For the revised constitution in 
full, and the names of the officers, see pages 82 and 103.) 

After a brief discussion of the treaty provisions 
regarding neutrality of the great lakes, and of the sub- 
ject of governmental codperation with this Society’s 
cause at the Columbian Exposition in 1893, the meeting 
adjourned. 


TREASURER’S ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1891—92. 


REeceEIPts. 
Publications, Donations, etc. $751.57 
Interest on U. P. Bonds 30.00 
Interest on Halsey Note 25.00 
Permanent Peace Fund 4,279.33 
Balance from last year ° 2,350.45 
Legacies from Estate of Amanda Parlin . 1,000.00 
On acct. of legacy from Stephen H. Halsey, Exr. 250.00 
85,086.35 
EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries of Secretary and Office Agent $2,578.97 
a enses to Rome Congress 549.85 
ublications and Printing, J. E. Farwell & Co. . 1,018.59 
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Travelling and Incidentals ° $222.51 
Care of Office, Translating and Typewriting, ete. 140.54 
Postage, Telegrams, Stationery 105.29 
Peace Publications purchased . 23.15 
Rent of Office and Heating 446.89 
Rockwell & Churchill, Printing . 52.00 
Gen. O. O. Howard, Funeral Expenses ‘of R. B. Howard 1,400.00 
Contribution to Congress at Rome 100.00 
Paid F. M. Patten, credited by him in last year’ s account 62.50 
$1,000 Union Pacific 6 per cent. 3 ani Note 978.75 
Cash on hand, to balance . ° 1,007.31 
$8,686.35 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS. 


Mr. President and Members of the American Peace Society: 


The Directors of your Society beg leave to submit here- 
with their annual report for the year 1891-92. 

An event which may properly receive mention at the 
beginning of this report is the entrance into office of our 
new President, Hon. Robert Treat Paine. On his return 
from Europe he was welcomed at a meeting in Pilgrim 
Hall, Sept. 28th. Dr. A. A. Miner, being in the chair, 
uttered words of formal introduction, to which President 
Paine responded in a brief address, in which he referred 
to the increasing attention with which the old world is 
looking to America for actual leadership in great move- 
ments. He cited, as a noteworthy step, the negotiations 
already opened by act of Congress, looking to arbitration 
treaties with all civilized countries, and he emphasized 
the superb prospects before us. All observers of the 
world of philanthropic work may well be impressed anew 
with the matchless possibilities of our share, as Amer- 
icans, in the great cause which we love. 


No acquisitions, however, can make us forget our losses. 
The honored dead yet speak in our memories. 

Secretary Howard, of whom more extended notices are 
given in the Apvocarte, died in 1892, Jan. 25th, in Rome, 
Italy, after a lingering and painful illness. 

He was your chief representative at the World’s Peace 
Congress, and had the honor of dying in the service of 
this Society, and the cause for which it stands. To our 
eyes he seems to have fallen in the midst of his useful- 
ness. 

Rey. John W. Olmstead, D.D., whose death occurred 
in August, 1891, was for many years one of our Directors. 
He represented the advanced peace sentiment of the Bap- 
tist denomination, and uttered the same, both in the pulpit 
and in the columns of the Watchman, of which he was 
for many years senior editor. 

Thomas Lamborn died in Kansas, Jan. 6, 1892. He 
was a hearty sympathizer with our cause and one of our 
most faithful agents. 


AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


MEETINGS. 
Since our report of last year there have been held two 
notable gatherings, both related to the cause for which 
our Society exists. 


THE WORLD’S METHODIST CONFERENCE 


Met last October in Washington. This great Christian 
meeting did not fail to utter clearly its championship of 
the cause of Peace and international arbitration. One of 
the speakers was President Benjamin Harrison. 


THE ROMAN CONGRESS. 


The third meeting of the World’s Peace Congress was 
held in the Capitol Hall, in Rome, Italy, beginning Nov. 
11th; for the remaining five days the Congress met in the 
Exhibition Palace in the Via Nazionale. About two hun- 
dred delegates were present, though nominally there were 
three hundred delegates, representing seventeen nations 
and eighty-eight societies. 

Your Society was represented by the late Secretary, 
R. B. Howard, who was chosen one of the vice-presidents 
of the Congress, and took an active part in the proceed- 
ings of the assembly. Other delegates from the American 
Peace Society, present and participating, were Hon. W. 
W. Story of Rome, formerly of Boston; Rev. Stephen 
L. Beiler, D.D., and Mrs. S. L. Beiler, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and W. A. Duncan, of Boston, Mass. The Uni- 
versal Peace Union, of Philadelphia, was represented by 
Mrs. Mary T. Ormsby of New York. 

The discussions were often spirited and opinions sharply 
differed, it appears. Some embarrassment was doubtless 
attributable to the variety of languages spoken. The 
labor question, the Irish question, and other questions 
political, social, economic and religious were proposed, 
but the conservative spirit prevailed in the deliberations 
of the Congress, with varying wisdom. On the whole, 
the agitation of mooted questions seems to have been 
wholesome. The absence of any Roman Catholic element 
occasioned remark. It is fitting here to acknowledge the 
courteous and hospitable treatment gratefully received 
from the Italian government. 


AMICABLE ADJUSTMENT OF CONTROVERSIES. 


The Chilean matter is too recent to need extended refer- 
ence here. President Montt’s government, embarrassed 
as it has been by the civil war in Chile, not to mention the 
passions dominant in local politics, has seemed to act in a 
way hazardous to the continued peace of this nation. 

This Society sought to use its opportunity for influencing, 
as far as possible, public opinion in the matter, by distri- 
bution of special documents and otherwise, and a happy 
issue has been reached. A sharp distinction has been 
manifest in the utterances of the periodical press, calling 
for special blame in some cases and special praise in 
others. 
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The relations of the United States to England have 
continued amicable, though grave issues have been in 
doubt. We count ourselves fallen upon hopeful days 
when neither codfish nor seals can furnish a casus belli 
between us and our mother country. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Our office work has continued with steadiness. The 
Executive Committee have held meetings both frequent 
and well attended, including several special meetings. 
An unusually large meeting of the Directors elected our 
new Secretary, Rev. Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D., of 
whose fitness and qualifications for the position notice will | 
be found in the June Apvocare. 


THE PRESS. 
Our usual methods of seeking to influence the public | 
mind of old and young have been continued in the reg- | 
ular issues of the Apvocate and the Angel of Peace. We | 
have printed and circulated somewhat widely Mr. Josiah | 
Quincy’s Oration, on the “* Coming Peace ;” Mrs. E. S. | 
P. Ward’s letter on the ‘‘ Possible War with Chile,” and 
‘*War Unnecessary” by Augustine Jones, and ** Wm. 
Ladd, the Apostle of Peace,” by John Hemmenway. We 
congratulate your Society in that it has some able coad- 
jutors among the editors of the daily journals. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Has been maintained with reference to both domestic and 
foreign affairs ; especially in regard to Italian and Chilean 
matters. Some of this correspondence has been con- 
ducted by President Paine, personally. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


Clouds and darkness and forebodings greet the observer 
of the old world. Dynamite is enlisted in wicked hands. 
Italy is bankrupt, but too proud to quit the Triple Alli- 
ance. The present Republic of France has endured far 
longer than both of the former republics, but she has foes 
within and without. Russia is cursed with famine, and 
from far away America food is sent by theshipload. Yet 
an expensive ball is given meantime by the Russian lega- 
tion, in Washington. In Spain, men have been found 
diabolically plotting the murder of the infant king. Only 
God Almighty can prevent the tension of European affairs 
from resulting in the horrors of war. We confidently 
look to Him therefore, while we work as opportunity 
offers for the triumph of his Gospel. England and Amer- 
ica alone, of all the great powers, are in financial health 
and are continually decreasing their debts. What China 
may do, is a matter of serious concern, in view of the 
unrighteous Chinese Exclusion Bill, recently passed by 
our Government. Telegraphs and commercial bonds are 
not strong enough to hold nations together in the face of 


so gross violation of treaties. 


We look to Berne with great hopes that the European 
mass may be much leavened through the labors of the 
approaching Congress. We look to Chicago, with absorb- 
ing interest in the possibilities of the next year, in the 
work of which we are planning to share. 

And more than all, we look to God who holds the king’s 
heart in his hand, as the rivers of water, and turneth it 
whithersoever He will, whether the kings be monarchs of 
the old world or the potentates of our own favored 
country where we are all kings. 


ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING. 


The annual public meeting of the Society was held on 
Sunday evening, June Sth, in the First Baptist Church, 
Commonwealth avenue, Boston. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by the pastor, 
Dr. Philip S. Moxom, with a responsive reading of 
Psalms cxx1. and cxxu., and with appropriate music. 

The President of the Society, Hon. Robert Treat Paine, 
was then introduced and spoke as follows : 


PROGRESS OF ARBITRATION AMONG NATIONS. 


PEACE TRIBUNAL OF THE WORLD. 


America rejoices to-day in such profound security, 
with the idea of war so remote from her conscious life, 
that a Peace Society seems almost a superfluous luxury. 

Yet this happy boast is not uttered, before we recall on 
the instant the surprising and certainly discreditable 
fact that three times almost within a twelvemonth rumors 
of the possibility of war have grown out of excitement 
directed against three honorable and friendly nations. 
Fortunately all three causes of disagreement have been 
laid at rest, and we can contemplate with dispassionate 
impartiality those different occurrences. 

Italy and Chile have been such hereditary friends of 
the United States that our accord has never been broken 
by war, and between England and America the ties 
growing out of common descent, language, civilization and 
sympathy are so deep, that war should never be regarded 
as a possible thing by right-minded citizens of either 
land. What shock to the civilization of our times could 
be more terrible than war with England growing out of 
the protection of seal fisheries in the remote Behring 
Sea? 

Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, just appointed Minister to 
France, has publicly stated that, in his judgment, the 
treaty of arbitration between our country and Great 
Britain dealing with the Behring Sea dispute is a more 
important application of the principle of arbitration than 
that which settled the Alabama claims some twenty years 
ago, yet in the judgment of the world the Alabama Arbi- 
tration is the grandest object lesson up to the present 
time, which the world has seen of serious disputes, which 
might have led to open war, settled by honorable arbitra- 
tion ; and the award approved by the sound judgment of 
the jurists of the world. 
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It is contended that the Behring Sea arbitration covers 
even graver problems in that it deals with the rights of 
nations, present and prospective, over vast extents of 
ocean. 

We rejoice then to call attention to the fact that the 
principle of arbitration as a substitute for war grows 
almost from year to year in its honorable acceptance and 
adoption by great nations. 


America, in the midst of all her overflowing physical 
prosperity, takes no profounder pleasure than in render- 
ing substantial service to the welfare of mankind. Let 
me recall to your attention an event which has by no 
means received the attention in the United States which 
it deserves, and yet which marks an epoch of interna- 
tional importance. I refer to the adoption, by the Pan- 
American Convention of 1890 held at Washington at the 
invitation of the United States, of three recommenda- 
tions. I quote from the letter of James G. Blaine 
addressed to the President from the Department of State 
at Washington under date of August 23, 1890. 


To the President : 

‘¢ The act of Congress approved May 24, 1888, author- 
ized the President to invite the several other governments 
of America to join the United States in a conference ‘ for 
the purpose of discussing and recommending for adop- 
tion some plan of arbitration for the settlement of dis- 
agreements and disputes that may hereafter arise between 
them.’ In pursuance of this invitation the Conference 
recently in session at this capital adopted three reports : 

‘1, Recommending a definite plan of arbitration for 
the settlement of differences between the American 
nations. 

2. Recommending the adoption of a similar plan by 
the nations of Europe. 

‘*3. Declaring that the right of conquest could not 


be recognized by the American nations.” 
James G. 


INFLUENCE AND ACTION OF THE UNITED STATES IN FAVOR 
OF ARBITRATION AMONG ALL NATIONS. 

Treaties of arbitration have been made between most 
of the countries in North and South America pursuant to 
these proposals. The Department of State has also 
addressed to all other civilized countries, an invitation 
for negotiations to the end that disputes which cannot be 
adjusted by diplomatic agency may be referred to arbitra- 
tion. Switzerland is, I believe, the only European coun- 
try which has yet entered into the suggested agreement 
for arbitration. Friends of Peace in England have been 
working strenuously to secure from their government an 
acceptance of this magnanimous offer from America, or 
at any rate, an explanation of reasons for their refusal. 
May we not submit confidently to the judgment of 
England or of France, the question whether such a treaty 
for arbitration between them and the United States would 
not redound to the great benefit of either of those 
nations if embroiled in serious war with some antagonist 
who might seek artfully if not successfully to create and 
then to inflame dissension between that country and the 
United States. 

Yes, the United States have made an honorable offer 
which in the progress of the world they are not likely to 
withdraw, but which, while it stands, offers opportunities 
for cementing peace which other nations can lose nothing 
by accepting, but have very much to gain. 


ITALY AND AMERICA 


Have again happily restored those relations of chronic 
peace, and, on our part at least, of affectionate admira- 
tion and respect, which for a brief period were unhappily 
disturbed by the painful outbreak of mob violence at New 
Orleans. 

We do not care to question too keenly the legal obliga- 
tion of the United States to pay damages to Italy, but 
surely we can all rejoice that the offer of liberal compeu- 
sation by the United States has been accepted by Italy in 
such kindly spirit as to remove all feelings of anger. 


CHILE AND THE UNITED STATES 


Have practically settled the dispute growing out of the 
massacre of some of our sailors in the port of Valparaiso. 
Has anything occurred this past year more shocking to 
the just sentiments of Christian civilization than the idea 
of war between a nation of the overwhelming power of the 
United States and the tiny if belligerent Chile, growing 
out of a drunken row between sailors, and this too when 
we were acting with such haste that the facts had not been 
established, and that an executive message which might 
have led to war was hurried into Congress after full and 
honorable apology had been received in the Department 
of State and was being translated by the clerks? 

Must we not, with even-handed justice invite the criti- 
cism of the country upon the President’s needlessly bellig- 
erent attitude in dealing with this little country of Chile 
when just emerging from the throes of a bloody civil war, 
while we also award to him honorable encomiums for his 
interest in the cause of peaceful arbitration, and his mem- 
orable words spoken in this behalf at the World’s Metho- 
dist Conference last October in Washington : 

“YOU HAVE,” said he, “TO-DAY, AS THE THEME OF DISCUS. 
SION, THE SUBJECT OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, AND 
THIS BEING A PUBLIC AND ENLARGED USE OF THE WORD PER. 
HAPS MAKES MY PRE3ENCE HERE, AS AN OFFICER OF THE 
UNITED STATES, SPECIALLY APPROPRIATE.” 
_ “IT I8 KNOWN TO YOU ALL THAT IN THE RECENT CONFER. 
ENCE OF THE AMERICAN STATES AT WASHINGTON, THE PROPO- 
SITION WAS DISTINCTLY MADE AND ADOPTED BY THE REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF ALL, OR NEARLY ALL THE GOVERNMENTS 
REPRESENTED, THAT, AS APPLIED TO THI3 HEMISPHERE, ALL 
INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES SHOULD BE SETTLED BY ARBITRA- 
TION.” 

Fact of transcendent importance, An Epoch in the 
World’s Progress ! 


SOCIAL FORCES OF OUR TIMES ARE WORKING FOR PEACE. 


The glory of these times of ours, does it not lie largely 
in the fact that we are living in a creative period? Are 
not social forces at work which are changing the condi- 
tions of mankind? Can not thoughtful men see these 
forces at work, and measure their results? Is not this 
fact that the world is creating new and happier conditions 
rendered doubly precious and potent because mankind is 
fully awake to its existence and begins to measure its full 
significance? 

Look at the lives and the thoughts of the people either 
in the United States or in Europe, and what fact is more 
striking than the profound unrest which everywhere pre- 
vails and the intense dissatisfaction with their conditions 
of life? 

Do not suppose these feelings will evaporate in vain 
emotion! They are prompting effurts at reforms in every 
land. They are potent in elections and afterwards in 
legislation. They influence education. They are leading 
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the great social movements of the day. They are shaping 
events. 

Nothing is so full of inspiration as the conviction that 
struggle is not in vain; that we are not fighting in a 
failing cause, but in a cause sure to win, because God is 
on our side and it is the will of Providence that the wel- 
fare of mankind shall improve from age to age, and that 
they who wisely work to promote the welfare of mankind 
are co-workers with the eternal forces of nature. 

If it was the watchword of past society, ‘* Devil take 
the hindmost,” is not the new crusade prompted by the 
conviction that ‘it is felt to be essential for the welfare 
of the community that every one of its members must be 
cared for”? 

This is the Jdeal which takes shape in the best thoughts 
of the day, and what potentate to-day is powerful enough 
to cast down the ideal towards which the forces of mankind 
are consciously and resolutely struggling ? 

These are the motives that are prompting to the most 

unselfish, the most zealous efforts in behalf of the welfare 
of mankind all around the world. These are the convic- 
tions which make the work of this Society full of 
encouragement. These are the convictions which we 
know inspire the people of Boston, of Massachusetts and 
of the United States, not merely in dealing with this prob- 
lem of Peace and War, but with all the great interests 
which promote the welfare of mankind. 
SURVEY THE PRESENT CONDITIONS OF THE PEACE PROBLEM, 
As presented in America and Europe, and do we not find 
on the one hand in the United States everything giving 
just ground for satisfaction and hope? 

First. Peace established around our own borders be- 
yond all reasonable peril. 

Second. Profound interest in the welfare of the masses 
of the people, giving momentum not merely to the study 
of all social problems, but prompting large numbers of 
influential and leading men to definite schemes to amelio- 
rate the conditions of the people of our own and of other 
countries. 

Third. We find this country taking the leading part 
before the eyes of the world in submitting to honorable 
arbitration great controversies like those over the Ala- 
bama claims, and now about our rights in the Behring Sea. 

Fourth. The United States have also taken the lead 
before the world in the promotion, through the Pan- 
American Congress, of the adoption of resolutions aiming 
to make treaties of arbitration universal among all civil- 
ized nations. 

Fifth. The United States have made such treaties of 
arbitration with all countries of North, Central and South 
America which have been willing to act. 

Sixth. Pursuant to Resolve of Congress, our Executive 
has issued a request to all other civilized nations, propos- 
ing like treaties of arbitration. 

Seventh. This action of the United States stands out 
in the history of the world, honorably preéminent in the 
pursuit of peace. 

Eighth. Nations of Europe and especially the people 
of Great Britain have been not a little impressed by this 
action of the United States, and men in England are 
seeking to induce their government to unite in such a 
treaty of arbitration with the United States. 

So much for the United States. Is it not a sad and 
striking contrast when we turn to survey the present 


conditions of Europe? Who does not agree that they 
are intolerably oppressive ? 

The struggles of rival preparation for war are steadily 
growing in the five great continental nations, demanding 
larger conscriptions of the young life blood, as well as 
crushing the industries through Europe by the terribly 
increasing burdens of taxation. 

As these evils increase from bad to worse, the choice 
only exists between two paths, first, wars probably 
bloodier than ever before, ending perhaps with new con- 
quests and certainly with embittered hatreds and there- 
after with no assurance of Peace. Or secondly, as the 
other choice, some scheme of common disarmament, with 
Alsace and Lorraine perhaps neutralized in some way to 
remove the cause of bitter feud between Germany and 
France ; some scheme of common agreement, or alliance, 
or partial union. 

Of course it is too much t> hope that a United Europe 
will soon grow up after the wonderful type of the United 
States of America, yet bold and far-seeing men in 
England already adopt as the ideal of the aims of their 
civilization, international unity. 

So we see in Europe the fierce contentions of two great 
forces, the spirit of militarism which probably does not 
count as its supporters one-tenth of the population; and 
on the other side all the rest of the people together with 
all the great forces of social progress, of economic intelli- 
gence, and of Christian conviction; with the powerful 
and fascinating example of the United States in its 
seclusion from war, with its vast industrial growth, with 
its proclamation to the world of its readiness to enter 
into treaties of arbitration with all nations, as an influence 
of continental proportions, steadily working to induce 
the people of Europe to follow our lead. 

Let us not forget that this consciousness that we 
hold such a preéminent position in the face of the 
world should not be merely a gratification to our feel- 
ings of just pride, but rather an inspiration, and a sum- 
mons to more devoted loyalty to the most unselfish 
principles of peace in our own practice, and the utmost 
exercise of our influence over the more belligerent nations 
of the world. 

WHAT A GRAND OPPORTUNITY 
For an onward movement of the cause of the world's 
peace and union, is now offered to our country in this 
Columbian World’s Fair to be held in 1893 in Chicago! 

You all know how Peace Congresses have been 
recently held from year to year at London, Paris and 
Rome. This August it meets at Berne. 

Next year America will invite the world to observe 
the progress of mankind in the four hundred years since 
Columbus discovered this new land. In the vast and 
various buildings which Chicago is erecting for this exhi- 
bition, the mechanic arts will make a display of almost 
inconceivable interest. The powers of nature with which 
a loving God has wisely filled the universe we shall there 
see working obedient to the wish and will of man in 
myriads of ways, which our ancestors would have pun- 
ished as the dark deeds of demons, but which we delight 
to believe are only harbingers of countless new discover- 
ies, to make the world more easily serviceable to man, 
and which shall, in God's good time, restore the condi- 
tions of man’s human life almost to the imagined happi- 
ness of Eden. 

Yet all these arts of use to man will hold no fairer 
share of honor than the display of all that wonderful 
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growth of knowledge, classified and gathered into the 
Sciences, in all their profound variety, which delight and 
do honor to the intellect of man. 

When the representatives of all nations upon earth shall 
gather at Chicago to study the progress of mankind upon 
earth, and to compare the utility of the various arts of 
human use, and to render homage to the sciences which 
ennoble the human mind, which of all the causes which will 
be represented in that world’s exhibit, will rank higher in 
its influence on the welfare of mankind, or rise nearer to 
the eternal science which is found in the purposes of God, 
than the CAUSE OF HUMAN BROTHERHOOD, which seeks to 
do away with the cruelties and hates of war, to establish 
‘peace and respect and love among the nations of the 
world, and to secure this transcendent amelioration of the 
lot of mankind, by treaties, like those we have already 
made witk a few countries, to be solemnly compacted 
among all, by tribunals to be created by the consent of 
nations, and to be clothed with power to adjust all dis- 
putes which the future may, and possibly by some one 
grand central tribunal which all civilized nations may 
constitute and empower to be the Supreme Peace Tribu- 
nal of the World. 

Is such a triumph of civilization, of human brother- 
hood, too utopian for practical men to consider? Nay, 
not so. The eyes of the men who lead the world are 
open to the superb opportunity now offered to the United 
States. A Peace Tripunat or tHE Worvp is demanded 
by every consideration for the well being of the masses of 
the people, by all reasons of economy, to extricate Eu- 
rope from the crushing burdens of armies and navies, 
and by every Christian motive which can move men, obe- 
dient to the will of God, to struggle to make this world 
happier and better. 

Why should a Peace Tribunal of the World seem hope- 
less to us Americans who see our United States Supreme 
Court command the homage of the world, with its decrees 
receiving the unquestioned obedience of nations, as pop- 
ulous and powerful as Pennsylvania and New York. 
Yes, a Peace Tribunal of the World has been proposed 
by wise men on both sides of the Atlantic. Steps have 
been taken at Washington, by a Resolve in the Senate, 
which avthorizes and requests the President to negotiate 
with foreign nations for ‘‘ an international agreement for 
the creation of a proper tribunal wherein disputes between 
nations may be honorably adjusted without resort to war,”’ 
and which provides that whenever the President has se- 
cured the consent of other nations to consider this pro- 
posal, he shall invite the latter to appoint representatives 
to meet others from the United States for conference 
respecting such a tribunal, their report to be laid before 
the Congress ‘‘ for its consideration and action.” 


Sink to the level of the daily disputes of the nations of 
earth; watch their absorbed interest in all things belong- 
ing to war; look back through history filled with combats 
and hatred, and we are weighed down with despair. 
Contemplate the opportunities which the new conditions 
offer and we see good ground for hope. 

God grant that America may rise to the full height of 
the grand opportunities which this Columbian World’s 
Fair offers to our great country of some seventy millions 
of souls, blessed with increasing wealth and assured se- 
curity, to exert its powerful influence in the world, in unsel- 
fish devotion to the welfare of mankind, and especially in 
behalf of the cause of universal peace, by wise steps to 


obtain a gradual adherence of the nations to a scheme for 
the amicable adjustment of all disputes by a Peace Tri- 
bunal of the World. 


At the close of Mr. Paine’s address, the newly elected 
Secretary, Rev. Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D., was 
introduced by Dr. Moxom. He alluded to Dr. True- 
blood’s long services in the educational field, to his well- 
known work in the cause of peace and arbitration in 
England and on the continent of Europe, and to the ear- 
nestness and enthusiasm which he brings to his new work 
as Secretary of the American Peace Society. 


Tue Secretary’s ApDpDREss. 


ORIGIN, GROWTH AND PURPOSES OF THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 
The cause in whose behalf we assemble to-night has 


just claims to be ranked among the great movements of 


history. It is world-wide in its interests and in its pur- 
poses, and thus resembles the movement for the abolition 
of slavery which once filled the earth with its horrors. 
It is like the movement, for the elevation of woman, and 
that for the liberation of the conscience from spiritual 
tyranny and of thought from the trammels of custom 
and bigotry. There is not a human being on the face of 
the globe whom the peace propaganda, in some of its 
phases, does not seek to bless, not a family beyond the 
range of its helpfulness, not a uation whose prosperity 
it would not promote, not an island of the seas however 
small or far away into whose lap it would not empty the 
treasures of all lands, not an ocean-shore on which it 
would not plant its white banner of love and brother- 
hood. If you consider it in its length and breadth only, 
no movement can be greater in its aims, unless you go 
beyond the limits of the earth. 

But what of its quality? What are the ideas which 
underlie it and give it its real meaning? What are the 
principles which lift it out of the sphere of the visionary 
and the chimerical and place it in the list of the most 
practical, the most commanding, and the most certain of 
realization of all movements? What are its triumphs? 
Who are the men whose codperation in its advocacy we 
may reasonably expect? 

This movement has lately grown too large to be longer 
ignored or frowned out of countenance. ‘Time was, and 
not so long ago, when a peace man with his tract in his 
hand was the most unwelcome of guests. He had to 
apologize for his existence, to say nothing of his intru- 
sion. He wasa very stupid man, so considered, wast- 
ing his energies on an impossibility, and undermining the 
very foundations of patriotism aud honor. A_ peace 
meeting was small and looked upon much as a curiosity 
in a museum. Statesmen, public orators, writers of 
books and even ministers of religion avoided mentioning 
the subject. But that time has gone by. A few brave 
men, some of them simple others strong, dared to lift 
their voices in behalf of an unpopular truth, and they 
have conquered. Men who do not respect the cause now 
are compelled to defend themselves against it with some 
thing better than a sneer or asmile of contempt. Within 
this century great names appear on the list of its defend- 
ers. John Bright spent forty years in trying to teach his 
countrymen that there is but one moral law for nations as 
for individuals. Victor Hugo, during the same time, was 
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presenting the magnificent ideal of the coming era of | crashes on nearly every page of it. 


peace, as only his vast constructive genius could do it. 
Charles Sumner, a prince of senators, was pleading 


before the bar of his country the true grandeur of a | 


nation as found in peace and not in war. 
Whittier, in lofty and tender verse, sang out through all 
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Historians have 
coolly, shall I say criminally, neglected the truest side of 
human activity. And yet in spite of them peace has 
lived and done its work. More hours, more years of 
the world’s history have been spent in peace than in war; 


| more people, at any given time, have lived and wrought 


the land the truths of peace and good-will which had pos- | 


sessed their souls. Many people heard, and the whole 
aspect of things has been changed. Many statesmen in 
all the great parliaments of the wrld are profdundly 
impressed with the new movement and are beginning 
openly to defend it. Respect and approval, in senti- 
ment if not in practice, are taking the place of contempt 
and neglect. Only last year the world’s Peace Congress, 
which was then only two years old, was given a reception 
in the halls of the Italian State House, and the year 
before Windsor Palace was opened, as not to ordinary 
visitors, to the delegates of the London Congress. 

The peace movement is much older than many sup- 
pose, or rather it has two distinct phases, the one old and 
not very definitely marked, but running parallel with all the 
upward movement of society ; the other belonging to this 
century, a conscious and definite work, directed by lead- 
ers with a clear conception of what they wish to accom- 
plish. In the first of these aspects, the peace movement 
began in that early time when two men or two women, 
when two families or two tribes first made the effort to 
live side by side and carry on their vocations without 
molesting each other; or when two communities, near 
each other or far away, first began to exchange the pro- 
ducts of their labor or to help each other in accomplish- 
ing what they could not do separately. There were 
doubtless in those early times of nomadic life many 
beautiful incidents like that of Abraham and Lot, where 
selfish interests were laid aside and selfish passions con- 
trolled for the material good of both, or for the deeper 
reason that they were brethren. The brotherhood of 
humanity has always asserted itself, in some measure, 
often feebly and spasmodically, but none the less really. 
The modern ideas of fraternity and solidarity, now so dis- 
tinctly comprehended and so emphatically uttered by 
peace men, are nothing more than the clear expression of 
the vague thoughts and feelings which from the first led 
men more or less in their relations one to another. 
This movement went on through all the centuries, as 
families widened into tribes and tribes into nations. 
Great wars, so-called incessant wars even, could never 
wholly obliterate it. Every truce was an expression of 
it, every treaty of peace, every admission of foreign 
ships into one’s ports, every entertainment of guests 
that called at one’s door, every meeting of worshippers 
in a national or international temple like that of Diana at 
Ephesus, every effort to establish laws and construct gov- 
ernments for the regulation of men’s actions. Peace, 
therefore, has always existed in some measure, because 
it has been a necessity. Men could not live and com- 
mune with one another and buy and sell and get gain 
without it. Their natures demanded it as well as their 
business, and from the power of these two principles they 
could never wholly free themselves for any great length 
of time, not even in the maddest periods of history. 

It is a serious mistake, often made from a one-sided 
view of the facts, to suppose that the history of the 
world has all been a history of slaughter and death. It 


is true, that part of the history which has been Written 
has been largely such. 


War flames and bleeds and 


in peace than in war. When Czsar was ruthlessly 
crushing the Gauls; when Alexander was ambitiously 
pushing his victorious armies into India; when Hannibal 
was turning his Numidian cavalry loose upon the Roman 
armies in northern Italy ; when Gustavus Adolphus and the 
Duke of Wallenstein were devastating central and northern 
Europe; when Napoleon and Wellington had apparently 
gathered all the fighting strength of Europe for the 
awful carnage of Waterloo ; -—at all these times and all 
others of a like kind, multitudes of people in communi- 
ties, and even as whole nations, were plying the arts of 
life in peace and in fairly good fellowship. No nation 
was ever so haughty, so exclusive or so cruel that citizens 
of other lands did not cross its frontiers and mingle in 
safety with its own people. 

** An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” was said 
by them of old time; it has been said frightfully often by 
them of modern time; but it was never the real law of 
humanity, controlling the main currents of its existence. 
It could not be. ‘+ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” ‘* Do unto others as ye would that they should do 
unto you,” ‘‘ Be patient toward all men,” was this law, 
realized in some degree in every country and in every 
time. 

It will be objected, that where open war was not 
going on hatred and malice and vengeance rankled in the 
heart ready to break out on the slightest provocation. 
This is all, sad to say, too true. But these feelings 
never existed in all hearts, except at certain critical 
moments, and the fact that they so often did not break 
out into open violence is proof that powerful restrain- 
ing forces were operating to counteract them and hold 
them in check. It is these restraining forces that made 
for peace and harmony and preserved humanity from 
destruction when the currents of war were running deep 
and angry. It is these forces, acting on individuals and, 
through heredity, on races, that have trained men to that 
patience, forbearance, mutual respect and considerateness 
which have been attained. Some of these forces are nat- 
ural, lying in the constitution of man and of society ; 
others are supernatural, originating in the life, teachings 
and death of Jesus Christ. But they all operate on 
society together, crossing and recrossing, working in sight 
and out of sight, for the attainment of that state of right- 
eousness and peace which God has in view both in his 
providences and in his grace. 

1 would not be understood to depreciate the historic 
prevalence of the dreadful curse of war. It looks all the 
more monstrous when seen in contrast with this gentler 
and nobler movement. One would like to shut his eyes 
to it all, and believe only in the existence of that of which 
I have been speaking. But that isimpossible. War and 
the war spirit have made ravages of which ten thousand 
years of undisturbed peace will not be able to efface the 
memories. These forces making for peace, to which 
allusion has been made above, have often been trampled 
under foot and crushed, while the tide of war rolled 
wildly above. Men have treated each other as anything 
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THE RECIPROCITY MOVEMENT. 


Reciprocity is a somewhat large and unattractive word, 
at least to ordinary folks. Its uncommonness half hides 
from view its meaning, though it is easily mastered by a 
little attention. The movement, however, with which 
this word has lately become so prominently connected 
may fairly be considered one of the most important and 
far reaching in its significance of all the movements of 
our time, or in fact of any time. It is not so much a 
movement in itself, as a movement within a move- 
ment, a part of a great circle of events happening in 
our day and eminently characteristic of its spirit. 
International railways, international monetary confer- 
ences, a great world-wide credit system, universal peace 
congresses, treaties of arbitration and many other things 
of like kind, among women and young people as well as 
among men, are parts of this great tide of activity which 
is now becoming so general that it ceases to excite any 
wonder. For this reason the commercial reciprocity 
movement has been accepted as a matter of course, with- 
out causing people to lift their heads much from their 
ordinary employ. In this age a thing ceases to be won- 
derful the next day after it is done. 

Until the middle of this century or later, nations pur- 
sued not only a selfish but an exclusive commercial policy. 
Each lived to itself as much as could be, thinking that all 
it owed to others was to get as much out of them as pos- 
sible and give little or nothing in return. That, with excep- 
tions, was the general spirit of the past. It was only 
the commercial side of the universal spirit of national 
and race hatred, shameful outbursts of which are still seen 
in countries where men ought to know better. But that 
could not last. It was financially suicidal as well as 
morally inhuman. It has become a commonplace in 
economic science that no nation can live and thrive, in 
the best way, without the industrial.and commercial help 
of others. Whatever protection may do in the develop- 
ment of new industries in new countries, in defending 
them against the greed and rapacity of accumulated cap- 
ital as it sometimes exists in old countries, or in prevent- 
ing a demoralizing competition with the degradations of 
labor in caste-ridden lands, no intelligent advocate of the 
system wants it to interfere with a normal and healthy 
interchange between the nations, in a way that is fair and 
generous toward all the best interests of each. 

This reciprocity movement lifts trade between nations 
on to an entirely new plane. It may sound very prosaic 
and commonplace, to say that if Nicaragua wiil admit 
our wheat, corn and pork free, we will let her molasses, 


coffee and hides into our ports without duty. Even this 
bread-and-butter side of the matter is not, however, 
without great value, when we look at the increasing phys- 
ical well-being of the world which it must powerfully 
promote. But the real greatness of the movement lies in 
another direction. Nations are hereafter to be consider- 
ate of one another. Each is, in a degree, to think about 
and to endeavor to promote relatively the interests of every 
other with which it has dealings. Free trade, where it 
prevails, is not to be allowed simply to follow its natural 
drift, in which there is often so much that is pitilessly 
selfish and grasping; nor protection to follow its often 
wickedly exclusive and unfraternal methods; but inter- 
state commercial relations are to be worked out by thought- 
ful men who have grasped the principle that what is to 
the interest of each is ultimately to the interest of all, 
and vice versa. 

This movement may not have the very highest motives 
behind it. They may be selfish, our nation having inaug- 
urated the system primarily for its own financial good. 
But that is not necessarily a low motive. The second 
commandment has self in it as well as one’s neighbors. 
He who does not violate the principle of doing good to 
others has a right in all lawful ways to seek his own pros- 
perity. But while the system may not have the highest 
motives behind it, it is certain to work toward the devel- 
opment of that which is noblest in human nature,— 
thoughtfulness of others, fairness, generosity; and in 
this way it will become a mighty instrument for breaking 
down misunderstandings between nations and for remov- 
ing causes of war. 

To Mr. Blaine more than to any other man is due the 
honor of having inaugurated and successfully developed 
this system. It was a statesmanlike thought, of the 
highest order. He may bave made a good or a bad Pres- 
ident, a question which is not now likely ever to be deter- 
mined ; he may have been overhasty, as many think, in 
breaking his relations with Harrison’s cabinet ; but in his 
conception and development of this reciprocity idea he 
has done more for his country’s honor and for the advance- 
ment of the brotherhood of nations than if he had been 
the Chief Executive of the United States from the days of 
Washington until now. When a member of Garfield's 
cabinet he laid the foundation of this work. No sooner 
was he in the present cabinet than he undertook the task 
anew. When the McKinley Bill was getting into Con- 
gress, he declined to express his approval of it until the 
reciprocity clause was added. Whether his connection 
with the origin of the movement is remembered or for- 
gotten, it is as certain to grow and expand as that the 
sparks fly upward. It will bind together ultimately in 
closer and better relations not only our own country and 
the South American republics, but also this and the 
nations of Europe, some of which are already connected 
with it, and ultimately the nations of the world. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN ITALY. 


The condition of affairs in Italy, both politically and 
financially, seems gloomy indeed, if we may trust the 
reports which come to us from various sources. There 
are two causes for the deplorable state into which the 
country has fallen. The first is the burden of military 
taxation made necessary in order to meet the demands 
imposed by the Triple Alliance. In a brochure recently 
prepared by an eminent Italian economist, the Marquis 
Vilfredo Pareto, and published by the Lombard Peace 
Union at Milan, it is stated that the expenses for the 
military have doubled since 1875. At that time the 
annual outlay was 216 millions of francs. At present 
the amount is 422 millions. The defenders of the aug- 
mentation of the army and navy plead that they are only 
following the example of France in expending such 
large sums. But France, says Pareto, has four times the 
wealth of Italy, while her military burdens are only twice 
as great. It seems that there is no escape from the ruin- 
ous increase of taxes so long as the present policy of 
the administration is followed. 

Signor Frescot, a distinguished member of the Turin 
bar, recently said : 


‘* Tt distresses me to express to you my opinion of the 
Giolitti ministry. Its composition has thrown numerous 
patriots into consternation. The men of the new cabinet 
inspire us with nothing but distrust. The party of the 
court alone can manifest any satisfaction over it, for it is 
very evident that militarism and hatred of France consti- 
tute the basis of the government’s program. The 
nation, I mean the laboring classes, is paying enormous 
taxes and opposing only apathy to the policy of extrava- 
gant armaments. My heart nearly ceases to beat when I 
notice that the greater part of our deputies, moved by 
selfish feelings, are pursuing a chimerical purpose, and 
putting off all hope of an early reéstablishment of amica- 
ble relations with France. I have no doubt that the 
ranks of the opposition are going to increase. The cabi- 
net will discover this on the day when it finds itself com- 
pelled, at all hazards, to have recourse to new taxes. 
Until that day it will live by financial expedients, per- 
haps by ruinous loans. But that is a dangerous game. 
When the necessity of meeting debts contracted shall 
arise unexpectedly, it is to be feared that very rash 
proceedings will take place. 

‘** If Signor Giolitti does not succeed in checking this 
frenzy for armaments, the principal cause of our financial 
distress, the necessity will come of imposing new taxes 
on real estate, already so heavily burdened. One must 
have the courage to say openly that our country is rush- 
ing headlong into economic ruin. ‘To prevent the disas- 
ter, the new cabinet will multiply expedients, in order to 
retard the claims of such exorbitant burdens. It is 
caught, however, in the machinery and will strive to fin- 
ish the deadly work of its predecessors.” 


Signor Frescot’s words let us into the very heart of 
Italy’s trouble. What he says of his own country is 


true virtually of every great power in Europe. The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter recently received at this 
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office, the name of the writer of which is withheld, wi!l 
make clear the other cause of Italy’s ruinous policy : 


‘* Tf there ever was a time which called for the procla- 
mation in Europe of the claims of peace, in face of the 
oppressive and terrible rage of deceived hopes and ambi- 
tions, it is the present moment. Would that we had a 
thousand trumpets with which to arouse at last the atten- 
tion of peoples, to master the most recalcitrant, and to 
create a serious obstacle to enterprises projected by lust, 
hatred and envy. Oh! that we had money, that we 
might go, run, speak, and create organs in behalf of 
peace and the real interests of the nations! What are 
we doing in face of the formidable power which we are 
combating? in face of the diabolical means which it 
employs and the force which it exerts on the human spirit 
through the accumulation of ages? When one thinks of 
it, he is compelled to confess that the overthrow of this 
power must be the work of God and not that of man. 
The electric state of war surrounds us on every side. 
The Italian dynasty does not know how to extricate itself 
from the ‘ blind alley’ in which it has become involved. 
This dynasty is sacrificing a great people to its lusts, 
its ambitions, its terror, and to its hatred of the principle 
of republicanism. 

‘* When I was at Rome, I had an interview with the 
proprietor of one of the leading monarchist papers of 
the peninsula. After having discussed the principal 
grievances which Italy is supposed to have against us ; 
after having admitted that certain political movements of 
France may justly be open to criticism; after having 
agreed that the relative evil done might be repaired by 
lessening the strain in the relations of the two countries, 
by concessions which time and the appeasement of spirit 
would bring; * No,’ said my interlocutor, ‘ believe me, 
Italy has not several grievances against you. There are 
none which are really serious, capable of bringing a rup- 
ture between the two peoples. There is only one, do you 
understand? only a single one. All the rest are pretexts.’ 
And when, after having repeated that two or three times, 
he did not finish, ‘ Well,’ I said to him, ‘ what is this 
grievance ?’ ‘You are a republic,’ he replied. ‘ De- 
stroy the republic and all the grievances of Italy will fall 
away. Her gates will be open to you and her friendship 
secure.’ 

‘* It is, then, at the present hour, simply a question of 
dynasty: a fixed idea, a decided resolution to sacrifice 
an entire people to the interest of a crown, if the interest 
of that crown really demands it. Perhaps there is a 
dream, that of ancient Rome, of intoxicating a people 
with the sentiment of a restored glory and with the view 
of a triumph and of rich spoils brought to the capitol. 

‘¢T answered my journalist that we were not yet ready 
to sacrifice our Republic to reassure or to gratify the 
house of Savoy; that the form of government in Italy, 
whether monarchical or republican, did not concern us; 
that we had no disposition to interfere in the affairs of 
others and that we should never do so again. ‘I know 
it well,’ he said. ‘ But what ewer you may do, nothing 
will change.’ And he was right, nothing is changing. 
On the contrary, everything seems to be deepening 
in intensity, to perpetuate the threatening aspect of 
things.” 

The writer of the letter concludes: ‘*‘ What I say is 
this: ‘ Let us pray for help, for the hour is perhaps 
near; and let us act by all the means which God gives 
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us, for the time is urgent and the atmosphere is becoming 
charged more and more with the heavy and dreadful elec- 
tricity of storms.’” 


The outlook for Italy and for Europe would be dis- 
heartening in the extreme, if the picture given here were 
all. There is something else to be said, which must go 
over to another time. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The British Friend raised the question in February last, 
whether in the Alabama award the United States did not 
receive much more than could be justly claimed for the 
damage done to our commerce during the war by ships 
fitted out in England. Investigation at the Treasury 
Department at Washington shows that no claims have 
been paid except such as have been allowed by the Court 
of Claims. The fifteen and a half millions awarded the 
United States at Geneva, not having been found sullicient, 
has been divided proportionally among the claimants. 
Senator Frye says that the sum allowed the United States 
did not cover one-tenth of the losses inflicted on our com- 
merce. 

It is an interesting bit of history in connection with 
this Alabama affair, that England was so certain at the 
time that she had done us no wrong and owed us no repa- 
ration, that her representative at Geneva voted to the last 
to allow us nothing in the way of damages. But England 
honorably bowed to the decision of the tribunal, and the 
verdict of history is that she never did an act worthier of 
her greatness. Would the United States imitate her 
example, if in the Behring Sea case now pending, the 
decision should be against her? We certainly think so, 
but with what ‘*‘ weeping and gnashing of teeth” we are 
unable to say. 


The editor of the Oregonian, Portland, Oregon, grows 
intensely and eloquently patriotic at sight of the warships, 
Baltimore and Charleston, which on the 14th of May 
steamed up the Willamette river and came to anchor before 
the city. He says: 

‘The sight of the majestic warships, Baltimore and 
Charleston, as they steamed slowly up the river, passed 
through the draw of the steel bridge and cast anchor 
abreast the city yesterday morning, was a most inspiring 
one. It is difficult to believe that there was among the 
thousands who lined the wharves, crowded the bridges, 
and thronged the high banks of the river on the East Side 
to watch the coming into port of these vessels, one 
American citizen who did not feel a thrill of pride and a 
sense of personal ownership in these staunch representa- 
tives of the new navy of the United States. The argu- 
ment of the Universal Peace Society and the familiar plea 


of narrow economy in connection with naval construction 
alike go down before these splendid specimens of the 
nation’s power upon the seas and give a feeling of security 
that the bare hands of Christian endeavor and the spirit 
of Christian forbearance are powerless to bestow. While 
it may with true humanity be hoped that the guns of these 
cruisers will never be called upon to carry a message of 
defiance and death to an enemy of the republic, the fact 
that they would be able to do so effectively, if necessary, 
is one that carries with it a feeling of patriotic exultation. 
Against the possibility that the nation may never need the 
services of men-of-war in active encounter with a foe, is 
the fact that the possession of such vessels as these reduces 
this possibility to the minimum.” 


If the ships which the editor was watching had been 
two of England’s stoutest battle-ships, halting over against 
the city to bombard it, and he had been compelled to see 
his beautiful city in flames, his fellow-townsmen torn into 
fragments, and all the business interests of the place for 
the time ruined, he would doubtless have thought the 
English a very wicked and cruel people. Did it ever strike 
the patriotic spirit of the editor that patriotism in one 
country is just as meritorious as it is in another, and that 
when a nation decides to submit a difference between itself 
and another to the arbitrament of the rifle and the mortar 
that it thereby makes it just as proper and right for its 
enemy to kill und mangle and burn as it is for it to do so 
itself? You can not justly complain if men treat you in 
the same way that you are treating them. 

The **hands of Christian endeavor and the spirit of 
Christian forbearance,’ which seem to the Oregonian so 
weak alongside of these deadly warships, have done more 
to give a ‘‘ feeling of security ”-in all civilized lands than 
all the warships that ever furrowed the seas. ‘The men 
who feel the securest in any part of the world, and who 
are so in fact, are the men who, from principle, go un- 
armed, and the time will come when the nations will learn 
the same simple, practical lesson. 


The English Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, who has 
in his time said and done some not very commendable 
things, gave expression in a speech the other day to some 
sentences which everybody ought to hear: 


‘* After all, the great triumph of civilization in the past 
has been the substitution of judicial arbitration for the 
cold, cruel, crude arbitrament of war. We have got rid 
of private war between small magnate and small magnate. 
In this country we have got rid of the duel between man 
and man; we are slowly, as far as we can, substituting 
arbitration for struggle in international disputes. Can 
you doubt that the great interests of labor will follow the 
same road which civilization has hitherto pursued, and 
that we shall in the end, by the action of public opinion, 
by the pressure of moral obligation in those who are con- 
eerned—that we shall learn to find, in the decisions of 
some arbitrating and mediating power, a result which 
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men are now attaining at the cost of such vast suffering 
to themselves and to others, through these miserable 
strikes.” 

The London Echo facetiously remarks that Lord Salis- 
bury ‘‘is qualifying himself for the Presidency of the 
Peace Society.”” And why shouldn’t he be? What more 
admirable than that he should be the President of a great 
peace organization of which all English-speaking peoples 
should be members. We Americans would be very will- 
ing to see our own Minister of State sit as Secretary by 
the noble lord’s side in such high business. 


The suject of church union continues to occupy the 
thought of Christian men. ‘There are many denomina- 
tions so closely allied to each other in doctrine and polity 
that they ought to be together. United they would be 
much stronger than at present. The example of their 
union would do much to bring nearer to one another the 
bodies whose doctrines and historic antecedents seem to 
make all prospect of immediate union hopeless. Christians 
are certainly one, wherever they may be found. If one, 
they ought to be able to live and work together. This 
they do much more now than formerly, and all who 
observe carefully the present trend of religious thought and 
activity know that the sin of sectarianism and church 
quarrels is rapidly diminishing. 

This year the subject of organic union between the 
German and Dutch Reformed churches was one of the 
_ leading questions discussed in the two bodies. It seemed 
at one time nearly certain that they would unite. This 
they finally failed to do, to the great disappointment of 
many both inside and outside of these folds. The two 
African Methodist churches have done better. They have 
come solidly together. There was never any reason for 
their being apart, except short-sightedness and misunder- 
standing somewhere. ‘The same may be said about many 
other Christian bodies. ‘The movement for confederation 
and union, however, will go steadily on, misunderstand- 
ings will be cleared away, doctrinal differences will be 
found in many cases to be more apparent than real, and 
the prayer of the Master that they all may be one as He 
and the Father are one will have a realization, even in out- 
ward ways, no approach to which has ever yet been seen, 
not even in the days of the apostles. 


This number of the Apvocare is given up largely to 
reports of the Annual Meetings of the American Peace 
Society. On account of the death of the late Secretary, 
the Directors’ Report is somewhat less extended than 
usual, but it will be found to contain much, it is hoped, of 
real interest to those interested in the peace cause. 
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France and Spain have just entered into closer trade 
relations with each other. Their mutual exclusiveness 
has been found unprofitable to both, and hereafter, at 
least provisionally, the mountains which separate the two 
nations are not to be quite so high as they have been. 
Beginning with the present month (July), each nation is 
to get the benefit of the minimum tariff which the other 
imposes. This minimum tariff is much higher in Spain 
than in France, and the French are fearful that the 
new arrangement may work against them, but if a good 
beginning is half the battle, a friendly way of adjusting 
this difficulty will speedily be found. 


The platform adopted by the Republican Convention at 
Minneapolis contains the following short paragraph about 
reciprocity : 

** We point to the success of the Republican policy of 
reciprocity, under which our export trade has vastly in- 
creased, and new and enlarged markets have been opened 
for the products of oar farms and workshops.” 

That is probably all that could have been expected of a 
party convention, and yet it does seem that a little more 
of the space of such a prolix platform might have been 
given to a statement of the higher merits of such a benefi- 
cent movement. 


A recent episode on the Austro-Russian frontier is a 
vivid illustration of the way in which insignificant and 
unintentional occurrences may lead to bloodshed and war, 
where large armies are maintained in time of peace. 

Some Austrian troops, of the garrison at Brody on the 
frontier, in tramping around accidentally crossed into 
Russia. The Cossack pickets soon discovered them and 
reported to the commander at Radzvillou. The troops 
were ordered out and immediately started to drive the 
Austrians from Russian soil. The Austrians discovered 
their mistake, and just before the Russians got within 
firing distance, recrossed to their own side of the line. 
One trembles as he contemplates the possibility, that in 
the present excited state of Europe, so simple a thing 
might have plunged the whole continent into the desola- 
tions of war. 


Great Britain has appointed, as arbitrators in the Beh- 
ring Sea fisheries case, Lord Hannen, formerly president of 
the probate, divorce and admiralty division of the Queen’s 
high court of justice, and Sir John S. D. Thompson, 
Canadian minister of justice. The United States repre- 
sentatives in this important arbitration case are Judge 
Harlan and Senator Morgan. 
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At the Peaee Congress held in Rome in November last 
four resolutions were passed under the heading, ‘* The 
Promotion of International Concord through University 
Teaching.” These resolutions will be found on another 
page. Mr. Hodgson Pratt, President of the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association, also read a very. 
valuable paper introducing the subject. This paper our 
readers will find in this number. This paper and the four 
resolutions are to be sent by Mr. Pratt’s Society to all the 
colleges and universities in the United States. It is to be 
hoped they may receive the attention they deserve. 

The colleges and universities of our land are a tremen- 
dous power in promoting all civilizing influences. The 
more intelligent men and women become the more un- 
reasonable warlike methods seem to them. These institu- 
tions of learning, even where they have given no conscious 
attention to the subject, have done much in forwarding 
the growing dislike of war. War would be impossible 
after a single generation, if all these seats of learning 
would resolutely turn the full force of their teaching 
against it. The young men and women who go out from 
them are the natural leaders of society. It is encourag- 
ing to note that within a very few years there has been a 
great awakening in these institutions on the subject of 


peace. 


Chilean relations to this country seem to be ina curious 
state. It is said that the newspapers of that country are 
unanimous in expressing the hope that President Harrison 
may not be retélected. That, of course, might be ex- 
pected from a country like Chile, even in case there had 
been no mistake made by our Chief Executive. What 
seems to put us in a more undesirable position in refer- 
ence to that country, in view of the recent action of our 
government, is the state of things being revealed by the 
congressional investigation into the Chilean troubles. 
This seems to be disclosing the fact that, to say the least, 
the United States officials connected with the affair are 
justly chargeable with great imprudence. 

We are of those who felt strongly at the time that the 
honor and dignity of the United States Government 
required that it should act with even much greater and 
longer forbearance than it did. Chile was in such a state 
of distraction on account of domestic troubles that she 
was in a very poor condition to act diplomatically even in 
her ordinary relations to foreign governments, to say 
nothing of extraordinary ones. 

At present diplomatic relations between the two gov- 
ernments are practically suspended. Signor Montt has 
resigned and the government has thought it inexpedient 
at present to name his successor. ‘‘ Gingoism,” even of 
the mild type which seems to have crept of late into 
American affairs, is sure in the long run to bring humilia- 
tion and dishonor. 


THE (LONDON) PEACE SOCIETY. 


ABsrract or ANNUAL Report, 1892. 


The Annual Report just issued, of the (London) Peace 
Society (47 New Broad Street, E.C.) records a year of 
great activity, both in the use of the platform and the 
press. The Society's lecturers and agents have given 450 
addresses on Peace and _ International Arbitration. 
Special efforts were made to secure the preaching of 
Peace sermons in the pulpits of all denominations on the 
Sunday before Christmas. Over 7000 requests to clergy 
and ministers were sent out from the office with this 
object, and more than 2000 of such sermons were reported 
to have been delivered. Dr. Darby, the Secretary of the 
Society, has twice been to the continent during the year, 
for the promotion of arbitration. He thus visited France, 
Italy, Belgium and Holland, and also took part in the 
Peace Congress of Rome in November. The Committee 
express satisfaction at the decided stand made on behalf 
of Christian and scriptural principles by him, as their rep- 
resentative at that Congress. They also derive encourage- 
ment from the recent proceedings of the Methodist (2cu- 
menical Congress at Washington, U.S A., in October, 
when Mr. Snape, a member of the Executive Committee, 
read a paper in the presence of the President of the 
United States, in favor of International Arbitration. The 
similar favorable acceptance of the same subject by the 
recent International Congregational Council is commended 
in the Report. The Society’s affiliated Associations and 
Auxiliaries have manifested increased activity, and its 
Foreign Bureau in Paris has rendered useful service to 
the cause in France. A large issue of new books and 
pamphlets has been made by the Society during the year ; 
and amongst the recent additions to its list of Vice-Presi- 
dents are the Marquis of Bristol and the Dean of Win- 
chester. 


A meeting of the Friends of Peace at Vienna, Austria, 
was held on the 26th of May last, under the Presidency 
of the Baroness von Suttner. During this meeting the 
statement was made that there are in existence 118 peace 
societies of which 71 are in Italy. 


All the governments of Europe except Russia, have 
accepted the invitation of the President of the United 
States to participate in an international monetary confer- 
ence on the subject of the more extensive use of silver. 


The causes of war should be cut up, root and branch, 
on their first appearance. Many real injuries and 
slights must be overlooked. Men should not be too zeal- 
ous for the phantom called national glory, which often 
means the misery of individuals. Gentle behavior on 
one side will tend to secure it on the other; but the inso- 
lence of a minister may give unpardonable offence and be 
dearly paid for by war.—Zrasmus. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. - 


The burial of Rev. Rowland B. Howard, late Secretary 
of the American Peace Society, who died at Rome, Italy, 
on the 25th of January, took place at Leeds Centre, Me., 
on Tuesday, the 7th of June. Services were held in the 
newly renovated Baptist Church, at 11.30 a.m., Rev. S. 
C. Bushnell of Arlington, Mass., officiating. After the 
singing of the hymn, ‘*‘ Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour 
dear,” the nineteenth Psalm was read by Rev. Hugh 
Elder of Farmington, Me. Mr. Bushnell read a poem 
and made a brief address, calling upon Gen. Charles H. 
Howard, of Chicago, to read extracts from letters describ- 
ing the last hours of his brother’s life; also tributes of 
affection and esteem from individuals and societies in 
America and in Europe. The hymn ‘‘It came upon the 
midnight clear,” by E. H. Sears, which was read to Mr. 
Howard just before his death, was then read, after which 
Gen. O. O. Howard made a most touching and memorable 
address, recalling the early days of the family at Leeds, 
the going forth of the brothers to their various fields of 
labor, the turning of all their hearts to Christ, and the 
home coming to the place of their birth with the body of 
him who had gone ‘‘ to hear the angels sing.” Prayer by 
Mr. Bushnell and the singing of ‘‘ Jerusalem the golden,” 
closed the service which will never be forgotten by those 
present, who filled the little chapel to its fullest capacity. 
At the grave relatives and friends united in singing 
‘* Blest be the tie that binds our hearts,” a final prayer 
was uttered and then nothing remained to be done except 
to emulate his example, honor his memory and advocate 
the principles for which he lived and died.’ On Sunday, 
the 12th, Gen. O. O. Howard read a historical paper pre- 
pared by his brother Rowland, which the latter had ex- 
pected to deliver on his return from Europe at the rededi- 
cation of the Baptist Church. 8. C. B. 


Mr. E. T. Moneta, who after the death of Professor 
Francesco Vigano was elected to the presidency of the 
Lombard Peace Union, Milan, Italy, said on assuming 
the duties of the office: 


‘* T have accepted the presidency of the Society, because 
I hold it to be a place of duty rather than of honor. I 
have accepted it, because I believe the cause of peace 
among all peoples to be the most just and humane of all 
causes, the one which most of all is conducive to the 
removal of many of the flagrant inconsistencies of our 
times, and which is the best calculated to give a high and 
neither useless nor illusory scope to life. 

‘¢ If a world-wide peace is, alas! but too remote, I cer- 
tainly feel that it is our solemn duty to take one step 
every day to bring us nearer the goal. I am sure that we 


can every day, by combating hatreds and prejudices inher- 
ited from barbarous ages, obtain some result advantageous 
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to our country (which we never separate from our devotion 
to humanity) and to civil progress.” 

Mr. Moneta is one of the most active and influential of 
the peace men of Italy, where the peace movement is rap- 
idly gaining adherents and where already more than a 
dozen peace organizations have been formed. 1 Secolo, 
the journal of which he is editor, speaks out clearly and 
emphatically against the barbarity of war and the folly 
and wickedness of the present militarism of the old 
world. 


Captain Siccardi, who died in Italy in January last, 
was a striking example of the manner in which men some- 
times lay aside opinions which have grown up with them 
and to which they have been strongly attached, and on 
more mature thought adopt those of an exactly opposite 
character. He entered early into the army, at the time 
when Italy was passing through the struggle which led to 
its unity. After the campaign of 1866, he was sent to 
Palermo to suppress an insurrection there. He next was 
charged with the organization of the Alpine companies. 
After baving spent some years in the military schools, he 
finally became a professor of military art at Modena, 
where he was much admired by both pupils and instruc- 
tors for his originality and learning. 

He afterwards became convinced of the great inhuman- 
ity of war, retired from the military service and entered 
heartily into the movement for the abolition of war. He 
entered into the Lombard Union, of which he was secre- 
tary when he died, and turned the society from a quiet 
and comparatively inactive one into an energetic, prac- 
tical and popular organization. He was considered by his 
fellow members in the society a ‘*‘ legion” within himself. 
His lectures on war produced a great effect in the army. 
He was an active organizer of new peace societies, aiding 
by his wisdom and inspiring by his hopefulness. His 
death has been deeply lamented by the friends of the 
cause in Italy. 

It is difficult to see why all thoughtful men who have 
seen the cruelties of war do not imitate his example and 
renounce forever a system so full of atrocities. 


M. Soufflot is believed to be the only surviving officer 
of the Grand Army of Napoleon. He is ninety-nine 
years of age, still active in mind and, unlike many old 
soldiers, turning his thought to the future of the world 
rather than to the past. He recently expressed the desire 
to have an interview with Mr. Frederick Passy, the emi- 
nent President of the French International Arbitration 
Society. He was found to be enthusiastically attached to 
the new ideas of peace and arbitration and wished Mr. 
Passy to enroll his name as one of the founders of their 
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Peace Society. Though counting in his family several 
distinguished officers, he is anxious to give what is left of 
his life to promoting what seems to him something incon- 
ceivably nobler than the mere fleeting and at the same 
time false glory of war. Such conversions to the higher 
movements of our time among men who have seer much 
of the horrors of war, are becoming increasingly common 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Rev. Philip S. Moxom, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Boston, and one of the most active and influen- 
tial members of the American Peace Society, has just 
sailed for Europe. He is accompanied by Mrs. Moxom 
and Mrs. H. B. Goodwin. They will visit England, 


Scotland, Germany, Switzerland and France. Dr. Mox- 
om, who was a delegate to the London Peace Congress in 
1890, will represent the American Peace Society at Berne | 
in August. Mrs. Moxom and Mrs. Goodwin have also 
been appointed delegates. 


The death, not long since, of Dr. Robert McMurdy, 
has removed from the peace ranks, a strong and very | 
influential man. He was for a number of years the cor- | 
responding secretary of the World’s Arbitration League, 
which was organized in 1880, and which has had on its 
roll of membership the names of many influential con- 
gressmen of both houses. Through the influence of this 
League at Washington, President Garfield was induced 
early in his administration to call an American conference 
on arbitration. This conference, however, finally failed 
to be held, on account of Garfield’s death. Dr. McMurdy 
was a man who kept himself much out of sight, but 
through others did very efficient service in a practical and 


lasting way. 


Kate Marsden, who is doing such noble service for the 
relief of the lepers in Siberia, is coming to the United 
States to enlist interest in her work. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who in addition to his numer- 
ous other beneficent activities, is one of the Directors of 
the American Peace Society, is to spend two months of 
the summer in Europe. Letters of travel will be sent 
weekly by him to The Commonwealth, Boston, of which 
he is one of the editors. 


" All the soldiers in the world cannot save a nation that 
sins against God.—Hugh Price Hughes. 


Continued from page 89. 


else but men. There are pages in the annals of nations 
which make one think of a battle of demons in a paroxysm 
of fury. Every interest of individuals, of families and of 
societies has been sacrificed to passion and greed. My 
thought then is, not that we should try to see roses where 
only thorns have grown, but that the presence of the 
deadly and hateful Upas tree, whose poisonous breath has 
fallen upon all lands, should not so absorb our attention 
as to make us overlook the tree of love and hope, planted 
by the Father, planted again by Jesus Christ, growing 
and bearing some fruit in every age and every clime, 
which is ultimately with its leaves to heal the nations. 
There can be no hope for the future to him who sees no 
buddings of good in the long years of evil gone by. 
When Christ came, and taught and suffered and died, 
He at once lifted into prominence, sealed with his own 
divine signet, these principles of love and brotherhood and 
peace. He lived and died for them. He answered false- 
hood with truth, hatred with love, violence with patience. 
The truth was his only weapon of self-defence, his only 
instrument for breaking down systems of wrong. Hence- 
forth, the sermon on the mount was to stand on the title 
page as the new and living text of the future transforma- 
tion and progress of the world. Many have poorly 
comprehended its meaning ; others have ignored it ; some 
have explained its meaning away ; it has been pronounced 
too high and pure for practice ; but it has still stood there, 
reading itself into the mind and conscience of men, and 
changing slowly but surely the life of the world. The 
first two or three generations of Christian history were a 


, strong and unqualified protest against the lawfulness of 


war, from the standpoint of Christ’s law of love. Then 
there came a period when Christians fell away in practice 
from the lesson of their Master. This protest against 
the barbarity and inhumanity of war was again revived at 
the close of the seventeenth century, when George Fox 
set al! England astir and William Penn and Robert Bar- 
clay were proving the practicability of their theories in the 
management of two of the thirteen American colonies. 


| Since that time this protest has never ceased to make 


itself heard. At least one Christian body, and many 


| individuals in others, have held incorporated in their fun- 


damental Christian tenets the principles of love and for- 
bearance and peace, which seem to be elemental in the 
Christian gospel. 

At the beginning of this century the peace movement in 
its second phase begins. Here everything becomes defi- 
nite, pronounced and full of conscious purpose. The 
race is no longer simply drifting toward peace, impelled 
by forces of whose activity it is scarcely aware, but it 
lays hold upon it, as upon a great discovery, with the in- 
tensity and enthusiasm of a great purpose. Here man is 
not simply the instrument of God, nor even his servant, 
but a co-worker with Him. The thought came to the 
mind of the nineteenth century, in its early dawning, that 
if neighbors can live together in peace, if farmers can till 
the soil side by side and settle their difficulties by arbi- 
tration or by the peaceful forms of law, if six merchants 
can do business on the same street without knocking one 
another down or blowing one another’s brains out, then 
nations can do likewise; the long periods of peace anid 
consequent prosperity that have prevailed so often in the 
past may be made permanent and unending, and war 
ought to be, and may be banished from the face of the 
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earth. That was a conception worthy of this age of 
world-wide schemes of beneficence, both secular and 
religious. 

The smoke of Waterloo, the pivotal battle in history, 
the turning point from the old order of things to the new, 
had not vanished before peace societies began to spring 
up on both sides of the Atlantic. Organized effort, the 
enlightenment and consolidation of public opinion, in a 
positive and definite way, began. Probably more than 
one hundred such organizations have sprung into existence 
within seventy-five years, and some of the oldest of these 
are still living and growing stronger every day. Petitions 
in behalf of peaceful methods of settling difficulties have 
been widely circulated and numerously signed. Resolu- 
tions looking toward arbitral treaties and a high court of 
nations have been introduced again and again into several 
eminent parliaments. Nearly a hundred serious difficulties 
have been settled by arbitration, without a drop of blood, at 
trifling cost, and with no loss to national honor. It isa 
cause of just pride to every citizen of this country that 
the United States has been a party to nearly one-half of 
these. Wars have been greatly reduced in number, in 
frequency, in duration, and they have been more and 
more localized, or confined to narrow tracts of country. 
This century has seen personal fights nearly suppressed 
and the duel practically outlawed. This present half of 
the century has reached the conviction that nearly all the 
wars of history have been a great mistake if not a great 
crime. Missions, commerce, literature, the postal system, 
railroads, steamships, telegraphs, have gone round the 
world, uniting all men together and literally annihilating 
the old exclusiveness of nationality. In view of these 
superb evolutions of human, not national, not racial, but 
human nature and human accomplishment, the question is 
upon the tongue of many thoughtful men, how can war be 
any longer allowed? What awful desolations it would 
now make! Many more are asking themselves this than 
their speech would indicate. He who can see, in the 
changes that have taken place so rapidly and so widely 
in our time, no cause for hope of the utter abolition of 
war, is the chief of pessimists. He is like a man 
crouched in the corner of a damp, dark cellar, growling 
over the wretchedness of his quarters, while beyond the 
walls of his despair the winds are blowing softly and the 
sun is filling the heavens with glory. 

I do not forget, however, that the darkness of hatred 
and strife and the danger of bloodshed are still around us, 
and that many good men have no confidence in the peace 
cause. ‘The air is thick with evil forebodings and rumors 
of war. Prodigious armies, passing all former ones in 
size and equipment, are ready at a moment's notice to 
march out on their deadly errand. The military system, 
hoary with age and full of pride and haughtiness, frowns 
upon us from a thousand battlements, shakes its merciless 
steel points in our faces and threatens to sweep us out of 
existence in the twinkling of an eye by its ponderous 
guns. Mars never shook his shaggy locks and looked so 
frightful as now. But we must not misinterpret all this. 
The very perfection of war is revealing its real intrinsic 
hideousness. Every great evil strives to live as long as 
possible, and for this reason perfects itself to the 
utmost. But therein is to be seen the sign of its coming 
speedy destruction. Like the Devil in the Apocalypse, it 
is doing its best because it knows its time is short. Let 


us not forget, however, that evil of any kind never dies 
Good men must attack it vigorously on all 


of itself. 


sides, pursue it wherever it flees, drive it from all its hid- 
ing places and pierce it to death. War is about to dis- 
appear because the forces of a better civilization have so 
long been undermining it. It may make one last desper- 
ate struggle to hold its ground and deluge all Europe in 
blood, but it can not much longer withstand the accumu- 
lating forces of good which are closing in upon it on every 
side. The hand of God is against it in the very 
constitution of humanity. His Fatherhood condemns it. 
It can not be fundamentally right for man to kill his own 
kith and kin. Christ’s supreme law of love is against it. 
It can not be right to kill those for whom He died and 
whom we ought to love for his sake and theirown. The 
hand of industry and commerce is against it. These 
require that men should live in continuous, harmonious 
contact with one another, and in mutual respect and con- 
fidence. Reason is against it from beginning to end. 
Questions of right and justice can be settled at no other 
tribunal than that of right and justice. Childhood, 
womanhood, old age, all plead for its disappearance, for 
these suffer most from its ravages and are powerless to 
defend themselves against its cruelties. 


Whose coéperation, then, may we reasonably expect 
in our efforts to abolish war and to promote peace? That 
of all good men certainly, under whatever banner they 
may be fighting against wrong. From evil men we can 
of course hope for no aid, except as their lives may be 
made by God, unconsciously to themselves, to contribute 
to the final good. But men who love the good and devote 
themselves to its establishment are for that very reason 
peace men. They may show no active sympathy with the 
peace propaganda, they may even pretend to be opposed 
to what we are doing, and yet if they are good men, 
really promoting any good thing, they are essentially peace 
men, for what they are doing is helping to bring on the 
coming peace. How any such man, after thinking a 
moment, can stand aloof from the cause and not give it 


his undivided support I can not comprehend. Some 
decline to do anything because they think it useless. The 


war system is too big a thing ever to be broken down. Is 
not that the argument of a weakling, and not of 
a man of faith and courage? He wholabors for a moral 
cause only because he sees chances of success is selfish 
and self-seeking, and unworthy of the place which he has 
presumed to occupy. Others hesitate to enter the lists 
for peace because they believe that war in defence of one’s 
country and its honor is not only lawful but a sacred duty. 
The poorest citizen of the land, they say, has a right to 
the entire military strength of the nation in his defence 
under whatever flag he may find himself. Though holding 
myself, for a number of reasons which can not be given 
to-night, that war in our day under any circumstances is 
unlawful, I appreciate thoroughly the position which these 
men hold. I well know that good and true men, Chris- 
tian men, have gone to war conscientiously and that such 
may be the case hereafter. I would not pretend to be 
their judge. But atime comes when that which may have 
been relatively right and permissible, but which at the 
same time is radically and fundamentally wrong, has to 
be abandoned by all good men. To hesitate, to hold to 
the past, to make the old apologies, is sin. If war be 
right, under the conditions which these men make, it is 
such an awfully cruel and expensive way of doing right, 
that every man of truth and goodness must long with all 
his being to assist in preventing the necessity of its 
occurrence. 
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Permit me to say, in conclusion, that the peace move- | 


ment is not simply destructive, but also eminently con- 
structive. While it seeks to do away with city walls and 
forts and arsenals; while it would sheathe or rather 
destroy every sword and bayonet and cannon; while it 
would anchor forever every battle-ship and disband all the 
great armies of the world; it at the same time tries to 
teach men to be gentle and kind and forbearing ; it seeks 
to bring them into more intimate acquaintance one with 
another, by travel, by conferences, by the promotion of 
all legitimate means of better intercommunication and by 
closer industrial and commercial relations ; it endeavors 
to give the freest play to the heroic in human nature by 
giving men the moral and spiritual battles of truth to 
fight; it lifts the patriotism of country into the nobler 
and higher patriotism of humanity ; it seeks to remove all 
the causes of misunderstanding and strife between nations 
whether they be well-founded or ill-founded ; it plans for 
arbitral treaties and a high court of nations, before which 
every claim of every nation, small or great, may have a 
full and impartial hearing, a tribunal where the voice of 
passion and greed and ambition is not heard. Peace men 
are not proposing that the rights and liberties and inter- 
ests of nations be sacrificed, when they urge that swords 
be beaten into ploughshares and spears into pruning hooks ; 
but their aim is to give these an infinitely higher protec- 
tion and sanction by taking them out of the domain of 
force and craft, where they are oftener sacrificed than 
sustained, and bringing them for vindication before a tri- 
bunal whose fairness and impartiality will be the only 
sanction needed to enforce its decisions. With these pur- 
poses in view the peace movement asks your sympathy 
and your hearty cooperation. 


At the close of the Secretary’s address Dr. Moxom, in 
a brief, pointed speech, called attention to the great dif- 
ference between this country and Europe as regards the 
war spirit and war preparations. He alluded, graphi- 
cally, to what he had seen in Europe, where men are led 
out every morning to march, and shoot, and prepare for 
the expected conflict with their dreaded enemies. 
He said that the better feelings of the people are opposed 
to all this feverish preparation and enormous waste of 
resources, but that they felt, many of them, that it was a 
necessity from which they could not escape. Some of 
them, however, were of opinion that a great uprising 
against it would soon occur and an imperative demand 
that it should all stop. He said that the advocates of 
peace are not a pusillanimous set, not knowing how to 
defend themselves and their rights, but that their purpose 
is to lift conflict, which must still go on, out of the realm 
of brute force into that of moral effort, and so ennoble 
it. He closed with a reference to the three stages 
through which the opposition to war passes. It is first 
seen to be wasteful, then unreasonable and lastly 


immoral. 


The following hymn, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, was 
sung at the close of the service. 


AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


‘6 ANGEL OF PEACE.” 


Angel of Peace, thou hast wandered too long! 
Spread thy white wings to the sunshine of love! 
Come while our voices are blended in song, — 
Fly to our ark like the storm-beaten dove! 
Fly. to our ark on the wings of the dove. 
~ Speed o’er the far sounding billows of song, 
Crowned with thine olive-leaf garland of love, — 
Angel of Peace, thou hast waited too long! 


Brothers we meet, on this altar of thine 
Mingling the gifts we have gathered for thee, 
Sweet with the odors of myrtle and pine, 
Breeze of the prairie and breath of the sea, 
Meadow and mountain and forest and sea! 
Sweet is the fragrance of myrtle and pine, 
Sweeter the incense we offer to thee, 
Brothers once more round this altar of thine! 


Angels of Bethlehem, answer the strain! 
Hark! a new birth-song is filling the sky! 
Loud as the storm-wind that tumbles the main, 
Bid the full breath of the organ reply, 
Let the loud tempest of voices reply, — 
Roll its long surge like the earth-shaking main! 
Swell the vast song till it mounts to the sky! — 
Angels of Bethlehem, echo the strain! 


About eighteen hundred years ago, when Rome was 
mistress of the world, the Emperor Titus, who was 
counted the most enlightened and liberal of Cvsars, 
celebrated universal conquest by the dedication of a coli- 
seum. Within its walls were gathered eight thousand 
spectators who represented all that there was of religion 
and culture of the Roman Empire. Neither eloquence 
nor music nor song was permitted. Captives who were 
the flower of the youth of every nation were forced into 
the arena as gladiators and five thousand of them slaugh- 
tered amid the plaudits of the Emperor, senators, priests 
and people. Thousands of early Christian martyrs, men, 
women and children, were mangled, torn and devoured 
by wild beasts. Centuries have come and gone, most of 
them presenting only bloody records of suffering and 
sorrow. Millions have died upon the battlefield and upon 
the scaffold, dynasties have been overthrown, empires dis- 
rupted, continents ravaged and the people kept in brutish 
ignorance and slavery ; but, upon this Western hemisphere 
freedom from caste and tradition, the equality of all men 
before their Maker and the laws, the equal opportunities 
for every one to rise to the highest places in the State, 
and to grasp the largest industrial and commercial prizes, 
the generous recognition of mutual obligations, one to the 
other, have created an empire greater in power and incal- 
culably better in every attribute of beneficent sovereignty 
than Rome. The principles of its government have 
influenced and are influencing and liberalizing the institu- 
tions of every nation in the world. 

It has welcomed the people from every land, and over 
the unseen wires of affection the messages of liberty are 
passing from every emigrant’s home to the village of the 
old world from which he came. In this hall will gather 
to-morrow the representatives of one-half or more of 
sixty-five millions of people. They meet to nominate 
the man who shall conduct their government and to for- 
mulate the principles which will control its policy. The 
stake is boundless empire and majestic power. It is a 
prize which has been in all ages the first source of rebel- 
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lions and of civil wars, but under our institutions an 
issue is settled not by bullets, but by ballots. If the 
result of the final contest shall be defeat for the man and 
the measures here put before the country, the minority 
will loyally support the Government and maintain its 
laws. If it shall be victory the other defeated party will, 
with equal good temper, acquiesce, and the result will 
redound for the glory of the republic and for the happiness 
of its people.— Chauncey M. Depew, at the Minneapolis 
Convention. 


THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL CON- 
CORD THROUGH UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE PEACE CONGRESS IN ROME, 
NOVEMBER LAST. 


1. Resolved, ‘* That it is desirable to adopt such meas- 
ures as shall enable the students of all universities in 
Europe and America to attain a spirit of respect and 
friendship towards the people of foreign nations. 


2. Resolved, **That with this object it is necessary 
that in every university the professors of history should 
provide thorough instruction in the progress of civiliza- 
tion, political, social and religious reform in all countries 
as well as in their own; and especially direct attention to 
the special services rendered by each foreign country to 
the progress of mankind. 


3. Resolved, further, ‘* That such changes shall be 
made in the statutes of universities which may at present 
impede the resort of a student to any foreign university, 
at which he may wish to obtain special instruction with- 
out forfeiting his position in his own university, inas- 
much as the associations of students of different 
nationalities, as in the middle ages, will tend powerfully 
to remove international prejudices and ill feeling as well 
as promote the progress of knowledge. 


4. Resolved therefore, ‘* That an annual Conference 
and university féte of international fraternity be held 
successively at the seats of the great universities to con- 
sider how the above object may be carried out, the said 
féte including international contests, viz., gymnastics and 
similar exercises, and in contests of merit in poetry 
and prose on subjects relating to International concord 
and codperation.” 


AMONG THE PAPERS. 


Hon: William L. Putnam, of Portland, Maine, who was 
one of the speakers at that place on Memorial Day, as 
reported in the Portland Daily Press, said among other 
things the following : 

I avail myself of the opportunity with which you have 
honored me to make an appeal in favor of peace, and I 
know of no topic more fitting for the day so reverently 
given to the memory of those who died for peace, through 
justice, and set apart for the annual gatherings of those 


who fought for the Union, that internal dissensions might 
forever be allayed, and by whose efforts and victory, in 
the opinion of the North and South, East and West, peace 
has been given to this vast portion of the continent which 
we control, so far in the future as human eye can look. 

The crowning act of the life of Washington was his 
prompt laying aside of the sword at the close of the 
Revolution. 

The grim-visaged Jackson, when he became President 
of the United States, and during the whole tenure of his 
office as such, governed his relations with foreign nations 
with so conciliatory a course as to invoke the censure of 
his opponents on that account. 

The great chieftain Grant, as President of the United 
States, gave to the world the greatest example of peace in 
history in the tribunal that sat at Geneva; and the present 
President, himself a distinguished general, has referred to 
another great tribunal of arbitration the irritating and 
dangerous question in which we are involved with our 
neighbors across the sea. 

The hireling soldier of despotism makes his conquest 
only the basis of a more bloody conquest; but the free 
soldier of the republic reverses the old maxim, and in time 
of war prepares for peace. . ‘ 

With reference to the nations south of us, both on this 
continent and on the continent of South America, we owe 
a peculiar duty. We have said to the world—and we 
have said justly and properly—that we will tolerate no 
interference from powers across the water with these great 
continents ; [applause] bat when we say that, we cannot 
fold our arms and add that we are not our brother's 
keeper! When we take the position that no nation out- 
side of this continent shall interfere, we assume a duty 
anda great duty. 

Unfortunately, in the nations south of us, internal dis- 
sensions and foreign wars have turoed back the tide of 
civilization. 

We, ourselves, in the course of our history, have forty- 
eight times referred our controversies to tribunals of arbi- 
tration, and twice during the last ten years, with great 
wisdom and in the love of peace, the administration at 
Washington has urged the people south of us to lay down 
their arms and settle their controversies in the same way 
in which we have settled so many of ours. 

It does not become our policy to intervene by armed 
force, or by force of any sort, in the affairs of those 
nations. They are sensitive and intolerant of anything 
like interference by force or otherwise. We can only 
perform our duties to them by maintaining friendly inter- 
course, and by exhibiting the benefits which grow from a 
system of peace insisted on and pursued year in and year 
out, and a line of relations with foreign governments 
based on the principles laid down in the inaugural address 
of Abraham Lincoln: ‘* Malice towards none, charity for 
all, firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right.” 
[ Applause. ] 

We are all taught as children from that immortal docu- 
ment, the Declaration of Independence, that life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness are our inalienable rights. . . . 

The whole system of the common law of England seems 
to be devoted to the protection of human life. By the 
law, the life of no man, no matter how wretched, no 
matter how guilty, can be forfeited unless the forms of the 
law are complied with in all the minutest particulars ; and, 
while the mills of the gods grind slowly, and while we 
cannot foresee much of the future, and while the time of 
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universal peace must be for us indefinitely postponed, let 
us all use our efforts, be they small or be they great, 
towards advancing that period when the life of a human 
being shall be as sacred in the court of nations as it is in 
the courts of the common law; and may you, members of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, when you relate to your 
children and to your children’s children the hardships 
which you have borne, and the briiliant deeds in which 
you have taken a part, not fail also to inculcate the bless- 
ings of peace. [Applause. ] 


THE FORCES OF PEACE. 


That venerable organization, the American Peace 
Society, has just elected its board of officers for another 
year, and will have its annual public meeting in the First 
Baptist Church to-morrow evening. Like many another 
great association for the uplifting of humanity, it draws 
its chief support from Boston and the surrounding neigh- 
borhood. ‘The spirit of our fortunate and enlightened 
community has always been for peace, yet the sons of 
Boston have been the first to spring to arms when the 
liberties of the people or the honor of the nation were as- 
sailed. The Peace Society is one of the very oldest of 
American philanthropic organizations. It has been unre- 
mitting in its efforts to bring about that good day when 
the world shall beat its swords and spears into plow- 
shares and pruning hooks. But all this time Europe has 
been an armed camp, the frequent theatre of sanguinary 
struggles ; and in our own America, three successive dec- 
ades have not passed without a war since the founding 
of our National Government. 

At first glance it might seem as if the labors and pray- 
ers and tears of the saintly men and women of the Peace 
Society all these years had gone for naught. But that is 
not so. In conjunction with similar societies in Europe 
its influence has made itself felt powerfully and often in 
depicting the horrors of warfare and the blessings of peace, 
and our American Society has had a potent share in shap- 
ing the policy of our own nation. The United States 
fought its last—and only—war of aggression and conquest 
forty-five years ago. No war will ever be declared by this 
country except to protect itself against invasion, to save 
its honor in the last extremity, or to protect the lives of 
its missionaries or merchants or sailors in foreign lands. 
A National Administration which attempted to engage in 
a conflict on any other basis would be instantly repudiated 
by the people. There is very little liking for the pomp 
and circumstance of war in America. The military spirit 
is strong among us, but it is the outgrowth of a pure and 
noble patriotism. We maintain our little army and our 
small but gallant navy to preserve peace and order and to 
save our law-abiding citizens from insult and wrong. 

To this extent the ideas of the Peace Society have 
triumphed in the land of their origin. They have not led 
us to a general disarmament, nor are they likely to do so 
for a great many years tocome. Our best citizens and 
statesmen hold as a rule that the surest way to have peace 
is to prepare to enforce it, if need be, against arrogant 
enemies, who otherwise might prey upon our helplessness. 
But the temperament of the nation is distinctively pacific. 
The good householder who keeps a pistol by him to pro- 
tect his wife and children and his property from possible 
thieves and ruffians is not converted into a swaggering 
bully by the possession of a trusty weapon. So it is with 
the United States and its army and navy.—Boston Jour- 
nal, June 4. 


THE ABOLITION OF WAR. 


A new voice has been raised for international peace. 
It is an Iowa voice. It should be heard then in Iowa. 
We have just parted with an ex-college president, Dr. 
Trueblood, of Penn College, Oskaloosa, to take the secre- 
taryship of the American Peace Society, Boston, vacated 
by the death of a brother of Gen. O. O. Howard. The 
new voice for peace is also, like his, from this congres- 
sional district. It is that of Hon. F. E. White, M. C. 
from the Sixth, Major Lacey’s successor. Let our repub- 
lican Herald give place to a word about our democratic 
member. A friend has kindly handed me a speech of his 
delivered in the House a month since on the Naval 
Appropriation bill. It is non-political and I am glad to 
say a word non-political also about it. ‘‘ I am not antag- 
onizing this measure,” says our M. C., ‘* because, being a 
democrat, I might be expected to be willing to help dis- 
credit the policy of a republican administration. I well 
know a democratic committee has brought this bill into 
the house and I well remember that a democratic admin- 
istration, which I did my utmost to place in power, 
inaugurated the ‘utterly inexcusable policy of building 
this modern navy.’” 

An additional cruiser to cost four million was recom- 
mended to be built by the naval committee. It is against 
the building of this huge and costly ship of war that Mr. 
White protests. He uses no political or statistical argu- 
ments, none from economy, none from the science of naval 
architecture. They are all drawn from civilization, 
humanity, the progress of society beyond barbarous 
methods, the sense of justice and right, and the nobler 
intellectual and moral traits of human nature. He advo- 
cates international arbitration in place of war, a general 
and permanent disarmament among the nations and uni- 
versal peace. He would have gunpowder and dynamite 
displaced by reason, kindness to our sister peoples and 
philanthropy. If he were to stand alone in it, he says, 
he would enter his ‘‘ most earnest protest against the pre- 
vailing delusion that the honor of the government and the 
dignity of our people can be maintained only by building 
ponderous war vessels equipped with cannon forty feet 
long capable of throwing enormous masses of metal from 
ten to fifteen miles. When you have built this modern 
navy, of which we hear so much, at an expenditure of 
three or four hundred million dollars, what do you intend 
to do with it? Upon what nation do you intend to make 
war? Whose commerce will you sweep from the ocean? 
Where are the cities you are going to demolish? We 
certainly shall not need a navy wherewith to subjugate 
our own people. And is it not time that a firm determi- 
nation to treat all others with absolute justice and fair- 
ness is the most efficient protection a nation can call to its 
aid? Mr. Chairman, I believe a time comes in the history 
of every nation waen immortal renown can be garnered 
by boldly departing from antiquated methods and unten- 
able ideas. Such a time has now come to the people of 
these United States. Instead of continuing the clumsy, 
cruel and expensive agencies which an obedience to the 
merciless law which requires an ‘eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth’ makes necessary, we should yield to the 
new, the better inspiration of doing ‘unto others as we would 
have others do unto us.’ Instead of preparing for war, 
of which there is not the slightest provocation anywhere, 
we should with one accord become the fervent advocates 
of universal peace.’’ 

If Charles Sumner were living he would hail this new 
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utterance in the lower house of congress for his favorite 
reform. 

Mr. White closes with four resolutions in behalf of in- 
ternational arbitration, which he appeals to his democratic 
brethren to support and which would have the support of 
Mr. Sumner in the senate. It could not be said of him, 
as it has been of ‘‘our member,” that being English born 
his natural desire was to give England the advantage in 
ships of war on the high seas. 

Gero. F. 
In Grinnell (Towa) Herald. 


OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 


UNIVERSITIES. 


CONFERENCE 


(Berna a Parer Supmirrep TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
Peace Conaress at Rome, iv Novemser, 1891.) 


The substitution of the reign of law and peace for that 
of force and war, cannot be either certain or universal 
until the spirit of discord and alienation which now pre- 
vails among nations is greatly modified. If, however, 
one regards the state of opinion in Europe and America, 
as reflected in the public press, can it be said that inter- 
national goodwill and amity exist? I think the reply 
must be in the negative. It would be incorrect to say 
to-day, as was affirmed with truth formerly, that kings 
and emperors are the sole authors of war. The causes 
which render conflict possible are many and various; and 
one of the objects of the Association which I have the 
honor to represent, is that of calling special attention to 
these various causes, both direct and indirect, and to sug: 
gest practical and suitable remedies. 

We must not forget the fact that public opinion is 
becoming the great power of the world, and that it is 
mainly created and educated by the press. 

If kings and ministers make war it is generally because 
they have, or think they have, the concurrence of their 
subjects and fellow-citizens; or because they would, if 
they sought a compromise, be accused of cowering before 
the superior forces of the State with which they have a 
dispute. It is, then, of the highest importance to educate 
the citizens of all countries, and, above all, the governing 
class, in a spirit of justice towards foreigners, and to de- 
liver men from the ignorance and prejudice which have so 
great an influence on the judgments formed respecting 
other peoples. 

The truth is that ‘‘ foreign affairs’’ are generally very 
complicated and but little understood, and the real facts 
of any disagreement are generally unknown to the com- 
munity, in consequence of the secrecy of the transactions 
between diplomatists and ministers. Consequently the 
electors are at the mercy of their governments, who, as 
history shows, are often ill-advised and ill-informed, with 
the result that fatal and foolish wars are entered upon, or 
dangerous engagements are contracted. 

The object of this paper is to submit the following 
question :—Whether anything can be done to diminish 


international prejudices and the excessive ignorance 


which exists among every people as to the opinions, pol- 
icy, history and character of other peoples. I beg at the 


same time to suggest one means of dealing with this wide- 
spread evil. 


I venture to think that if the young men pursuing their 
studies at the several universities of Europe and 
America were trained to right ideas in this matter, great * 
progress would be gradually achieved in promoting a 
sense of mutual respect, and the spirit of unity and 
codperation between nations. 


The means of accomplishing this end are so obvious 
that I need not do more than refer to them. The first 
suggestion is naturally this, that measures should be 
taken to facilitate the study of those principles which 
should form the basis of international law. In the next 
place lectures upon the modern history of Europe should 
be given in such a manner as to seek the utmost impar- 
tiality in the statement of the action of the several 
States ; whilst the events of recent international history 
should be scrupulously taught in a spirit of the utmost 
fairness, the aspect of every question being presented 
from all sides. The ethics of the relations of nations 
toward each other should form another branch of study, 
based on the truth that all nations have their own char- 
acteristics and special qualities, which are necessary to 
each other, and to the progress of mankind. The lec- 
turer should also make known the views of the best 
writers of other countries on such subjects, quoting the 
text of the most renowned, and leaving the pupils to 
draw their own conclusions. 

In the lectures given by the professors of modern his- 
tory occasions should be taken to state the points of view 
adopted by the several governments which have taken 
part in great conflicts, and to dissipate prejudice, as well 
as ignorance, regarding the principal facts. 

Above all, efforts must be made to render the universi- 
ties more international, not only as regards the teaching, 
but as regards the students who resort to them. In fact, 
it is desirable to restore, in some respects, the state of 
things which prevailed in the Middle Ages, when numbers 
of our English scholars studied at Paris and Boulogne, 
and when students from the continent came to us at Ox- 
ford and at Cambridge. It is remarkable that at a time 
when travelling was attended with so much danger, and 
was at once so difficult and so costly, students of all 
countries were more cosmopolitan than now, when we 
have the advantage of railways, with safe and rapid 
means of transit. 

Every man who is destined to occupy an influential 
position, either in his own country or in the world at large, 
should know thoroughly well at least one foreign language. 
He should also make himself well acquainted with the 
people, literature and institutions of at least one foreign 
country, if not of more than one. While so engaged he 
would have the opportunity of contracting friendships 
with men of other countries, to become very often the 
basis of important and permanent relations in the com- 
mercial, political or scientific spheres of life. 

By means of such ties, formed by a large number of 
men, concord and international cooperation would be 
greatly promoted, to the advantage, not only of the indi- 
viduals, but of their respective countries. How much, how 
infinitely better would those engaged in industry, com- 
merce, science and public administration in different 
nations come to understand each other, and their respec- 
tive points of view, if in youth each had lived in the 
country of the other! 

I beg, therefore, to submit to the Congress this question 
for discussion: Whether it would not be possible to hold 
an annual conference of representatives of the universities 
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of the world to consider existing difficulties in the way of 
accomplishing the above object, together with the mode 
of removing them. Among many questions would be 
that of facilitating the association of students of different 
nationalities, the provision of introductions to those best 
fitted to represent the university and the nation visited by 
foreign students. . ° 

Such a congress ought not ‘merely to be a gathering of 
professors and rectors, but also a place of meeting for the 
university students of all nations. It should be a true 
‘¢ Festival of Fraternity ” for those who are one day to be 
the leaders and public servants of their respective coun- 
tries ; for those whose task it will be to create opinion, to 
promote true civilization, and be the pioneers of reform, 
both in the social and political world. 

On the occasion of the Congress, there might be trials 
of strength among the students in those exercises which 
bring out the vigor, agility and courage of healthy man- 
hood. There might be, for instance, wrestling matches, 
races, and swimming and rowing competitions, etc. 

Side by side with these physical exercises, there might 
be competitions in verse and prose, bearing upon the sub- 
jects most in harmony with this great ideal of International 
Unity, the themes to be chosen beforehand by a committee. 

These gatherings and festive reunions would gain in 
attraction by excursions to beautiful scenery or places of 
great historic interest, organized by the authorities of the 
city in which the Congress took place. 

Thus we should powerfully promote the great object of 
our labors. The great cause of Peace and Justice would 
grow stronger and stronger, because the leading men of 
the world would come to know each other, and unite in 
common service for the welfare of mankind.—‘* Concord,” 
May 16, 1892. Hopason Prarr. 


BOOK SHELF. 


The American Citizen, by Charles F. Dole. 
Heath & Co., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


This book contains a chapter on ‘* War and Arbitra- 
tion,” in which is found, on page 311, the following 
passage : 

‘¢ There is no reason why all questions between civil- 
ized nations should not be settled without the barbarous 
method of war. There might be a permanent interna- 
tional court of appeal to whieh all differences among 
nations should be referred. 

‘¢ All civilized governments could bind themselves to 
abide by the decision of this court, as civilized men are 
now bound by the laws of the land. The power of all 
nations would be pledged if necessary to enforce inter- 
national law. ‘The great war establishments would be 
mostly abolished, and nations would adopt the higher 
law of treating each other as neighbors.” 


Pax Mundi, by K. P. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Publishers, 
Paternoster Square, London. 

This book contains ‘‘ a concise account of the progress 
of the movement for peace by means of arbitration, 
neutralization, international law and disarmament.” 


D. C. 


Those who wish to find a condensed statement of the 
peace movement, presented in an attractive form, will find 
this little book very valuable. 
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THE MONTH’S NEWS. 


President Harrison was renominated as candidate for 
the Presidency, by the Republicans at Minneapolis, June 
10th, on the first ballot. 

For the Vice-Presidency, the nomination was given by 
acclamation to the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, of New York. 


Grover Cleveland was nominated for the Presidency of 
the United States by the Democratic National Convention 
at Chicago on June 22d. Only one ballot was cast. 

Hon. A. E. Stevenson of Illinois has the second place 
on the ticket. 


Secretary of State, James G. Blaine, resigned his posi- 
tion in President Harrison’s Cabinet on the 4th of June. 
The causes have not all yet been made clear. 


The House of Representatives has passed a bill admit- 
ting New Mexico and Arizona into the sisterhood of 
States. 


The Liberals have gained so many seats in the House 
of Commons in the English by-elections, and the Salisbury 
government in consequence has been so weakened, that 
Parliament has been dissolved and an appeal made to the 
people. The Irish question will be the chief subject of 
interest in the campaign. 


Not since 1882, has the month of June seen so many 
and so disastrous storms in almost all parts of the coun- 
try. Tornadoes, cloudbursts and hailstorms have visited 
Chicago, Orono Point, Sherburne and other towns in Min- 
nesota, West Brookville, Me., Chambord, Canada, Oil 
City and Titusville, Pa., Toronto, Ont., Wellington, 
Kan., Eastern Texas, etc. The disaster at Oil City and 
Titusville is one of the most appalling in our history. 
The flood was crowned by an immense sheet of burning 
oil, and it seems almost miraculous that anything should 
have escaped destruction. 


Circulars are out for the tenth general conference for 
the promotion of Christian Life and Service, to be held at 
East Northfield, Mass., from August 4th to 15th. On 
account of Mr. Moody’s absence in Europe, the confer- 
ence will be under the direction of Dr. A. J. Gordon of 
Boston. ‘‘ It has been the aim of the Northfield Confer- 
ences to unite believers in the love that casts out fear and 
in the faith that works by love, in uttermost dependence 
on the Holy Spirit.” 


The 117th anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill was 
celebrated in Boston and vicinity on the 17th of June. 


The Italian Chamber of Deputies was prorogued on the 
15th of June. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘“AmMERICAN 
PEACE SOcIETY.” 


Art. II, This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


PEACH PUBLICATIONS. 


AmeriIcaAN ApvocaTe OF Prace.—This occupies the 
front rank of anti-war periodicals. Fresh, compre- 
hensive, accurate, with the latest news from the field 
—having a watchful eye on legislation and legisla- 
tors, representing all peace-loving people, it is 
indispensable to those interested in the great Reform. 
Monthly, well printed, in magazine form. Price, 
$1.00 per year. Send subscriptions to the Editor, 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, No. 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Tue AnGet or Preace.—A monthly publication for chil- 
dren. Illustrated. 15 cents per year. 10 cents a 
year where more than five copies are taken. 


Tue Comine Peace.—An Oration by Josiah Quincy, 
Esq., July 4, 1891, before the City Government of 
Boston. Printed in pamphlet form with large open- 
faced type. It is the fullest and best discussion of 
questions relating to Peace and War since Charles 
Sumner’s oration on ‘* The True Grandeur of Na- 
tions,”’ July 4, 1845. Price, postage paid, 10 cents 
per copy. 

PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CoODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. Sixty-eight pages. 
Read at Conferences of the Association for the Re- 
form and Codification of the Law of Nations, held at 
the Hague, Cologne, Milan, Liverpool, and London, 
1875 to 1887. By Henry Richard, M. P. Full, clear, 
reliable, latest! Sent postage paid on receipt of ten 
cents in stamps or coin. 


Tue War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHAR- 
ACTER: IN THE LiGut OF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. A comprehensive 
and eloquent review of the entire subject, being the 
famous sermon preached before the London Peace 
Congress of 1890. Price, 10 cents. 


Miuitary Dritt in Scnoors.— By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby of London. 18 pages, price, 2 cents. 


HistoricaL Outiine or THE Mopern Peace Movement. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby of London. A twelve- 
paged tract. Price, 3 cents. 


Provep PracricaBiLity OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
—London Peace Society. A two-paged tract. Price 
25 cents per hundred. Sixty-one cases cited. 


Women anp Peace.— Address by Mrs. Laura Ormi- 
ston Chant of London. Price, 6 cents. 


Topics ror Essays anv Discussions 1n COLLEGES 
AND DepatinG Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Sent gratuitously to such 
as wish to use it. 


GerrysspurG, BatrLe Scenes.—By an eye-witness. A 
three-paged tract. By R.B. Howard. Price, two 
for one cent. 


Tue Lonpon Untversat Peace Coneress, 1890.—A full 
Report of Resolutions passed, Papers submitted and 
debates. It should be in every library. Paper, 15 
cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Chattanooga, 
Portland, and Los Angeles. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., PROP’S. 


PRESIDENT. 
EVERETT O. FISK ‘ ° 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


MANAGERS. 
W. B. Herrick 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 
MARTHA Hoac 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
H. E. CRocKER 3 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
B. F. CLARK . 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
R. H. WILLIAMS 402 Richardson Block, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
I. C. Hicks 1324 First Street, Portland, Oregon. 

“C, C., BoyNTON 1204 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal- 


Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, 
Correspondence with employers is invited. Registration forms sent to 
teachers on application. 


This Belt, which has proved such a blessing to ladies 


suffering from weakness, disease or displacement, 
was invented wholly for private use; without any 
thought, on the part of the inventor, that it would 
ever go beyond a few personal friends; but as one 
and another of those to whom it was given received 
great comfort from it, the inventor was urged to 
enlarge its usefulness by giving it to the public. 
Its superiority consists in its extreme lightness, 
i openness and elasticity. It allows Perrect Free- 
| pom of movement, and covers so little surface that 
it is not heating. Before introducing it to the public 
its merits were thoroughly tested by some of the 
: best physicians in New England, to whom reference 
ae is permitted by the inventor. 

i We shall be glad to show or send them to those 
who are suffering from any weakness requiring a 
supporter. Price, $3.00. Address, 


a PORTLAND SUSPENDER CO., 
7 135 Middle St., Portland, Me. 


THE HIGHEST IDEAL. 


WOOD'S ACME 


COFFPERER. 


A Perfect Blend of Highest Grade Coffees, 


EXCELLING IN 


FINE AROMA, CHOICE FLAVOR, GREAT STRENGTH. 
IMPORTED BY 
THOMAS WOOD & CO., 
213 and 215 State Street, Boston. 


A NEW BOOK 


FROM COVER TO COVER. 
FULLY ABREAST WITH THE TIMES. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Authentic “Unabridged,” comprising the 
issues of 1864,'79 and '84, copyrighted property 
of the undersigned, is now Thoroughly Re- 
vised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 

Webster's International 

Editorial work upon this revision has been in 

progress for over 10 Years. 
ot less than One Hundred gota editorial 
laborers have been engaged upon it. 

Over $300,000 expended in its preparation 
before the first copy was printed. 

Critical comparison with any other Dictionary 
is invi G THE BEST. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. U.S. A. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 
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